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To  the  Honourable  John  Morison  Gibson,  K.C.,  LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  your  Honour : 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  a  Commission,  dated  February  5th,  1909, 
issued  to  me  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute  in  that  behalf  empowering  me  to 
hold  an  enquirj  in  relation  to  the  matter  hereinafter  mentioned  and  having 
completed  the  same  I  beg  to  make  the  following  report. 

This  enquiry  arises  out  of  a  charge  made  against  W.  R.  Andrews,  the 
License  Inspector  for  the  District  of  East  Elgin,  in  connection  with  a 
prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  the  holder  of  a  tavern  license  at  Orwell 
in  the  said  district  who  in  August,  1906,  was  convicted  under  the  Liquor 
License  Act  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house  and  was  deprived  of  his  license 
by  an  order  of  the  Magistrate  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  which  said 
conviction  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  County  Judge  on  appeal. 

The  details  of  the  case  are  somewhat  unsavoury  and  are  fully  set  out  in 
the  evidence  hereto  annexed  which  was  taken  under  oath.  A  good  deal  of 
local  irritation  has  been  engendered  by  this  case,  and  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
that  the  material  facts  should  be  better  understood. 

Immediately  following  the  disposition  of  the  case  against  the  said 
Butler,  it  was  alleged  and  has  since  been  constantly  reiterated  that  the 
Inspector  in  bringing  the  said  prosecution  was  not  actuated  so  much  by  a 
desire  to  punish  Butler  as  by  the  hope  that  he  could  thereby  injure  the 
political  prospects  of  one  W.  F.  Hepburn,  who  at  that  time  was  a  candidate, 
in  the  liberal  interests,  at  a  bye-election  for  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
imputation  thus  cast  upon  the  Inspector  subjected  him  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  using  his  office  for  improper  purposes,  and  this  suspicion  he  alleged 
did  him  a  grave  injustice,  and  some  weeks  ago  he  demanded  that  an  enquiry 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  the 
irregularity  charged  against  him  which  in  effect  was  that  he  had  conspired, 
with  certain  other  persons,  to  injure  the  said  Hepburn  politically,  and  that 
for  that  purpose  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  Hepburn  into  which  he  had  inno- 
cently fallen,  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  colourable  one,  and  that  the  law 
itself  had  been  prostituted  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  person  with  whom 
the  Inspector  was  not  politicallv  in  accord. 

These  serious  charges  made  it  necessary  that  the  enquiry  should  take 
a  wide  range,  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Inspector  was  at  least  to  some 
extent  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Hepburn, 
who  at  the  trial  of  Butler  denied  on  oath  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
irregularities  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  which  the  said  Butler  was 
answerable  provided  it  could  be  shown  that  he,  Butler,  consented  to  or  per- 
mitted on  his  licensed  premises  the  disorderly  acts  complained  of  as  between 
the  said  Hepburn  and  certain  women  hereinafter  mentioned. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  denial  of  Hepburn  above  referred  to  which  led  to 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Inpsector;  had  he  (Hepburn)  at  that 
time  admitted  the  facts  as  they  have  since  been  disclosed  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  no  such  charge  would  have  been  made. 

Three  of  the  witnesses,  to  wit,  John  L.  Wilcox,  (who  had  documentary 
evidence  to  produce)  Esther  Jane  Wilcox,  his  wife,  and  Anna  Stinger,  being 
domiciled  in  the  state  of  Michigan  refused  to  come  to  Ontario  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  evidence  in  the  case  and  your  Commissioner  was  therefore 
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obliged  to  attend  at  Port  Huron  in  the  said  State  of  Michigan  to  hear  the 
said  evidence.  All  the  other  witnesses  attended  the  public  enquiry  at  the 
City  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  said  W.  F.  Hepburn  who  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  set  out  in 
the  evidence  was  a  resident  of  the  County  of  Elgin,  but  who  has  since 
removed  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  was  duly  served  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Winnipeg  with  a  subpoena  requiring  him  to  attend  the  said  enquiry  at  St. 
Thomas  and  was  paid  $75  for  his  conduct  money  and  expenses,  but  he 
declined  to  obe;v  the  said  subpoena  and  was  not  present  during  any  part  of 
the  said  enquiry.  Counsel,  however,  attended  before  the  Commission  on  his 
behalf  and  gave  several  reasons  why  his  client  was  not  present  and  amongst 
others  that  he  had  been  advised  not  to  attend  and  asked  permission  to  appear 
in  his  behalf  and  cross  examine  such  witnesses  as  he  might  think  necessary. 
This  permission  I  refused,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  said  Hepburn 
should  personally  attend  the  said  enquiry  for  which  he  had  been  paid  his 
conduct  money  and  his  counsel,  owing  to  this  ruling,  withdrew  from  the 
enquiry.     A  few  dajs  afterward  Hepburn's  conduct  money  was  returned. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  on  a  certain  night  in  the  month  of 
August,  1906,  two  women  came  to  the  hotel  kept  by  the  said  Butler  at  Orwell, 
the  said  women  being  known  as  Mrs.  Gilroy  and  Anna  Stinger.  Butler 
was  a  maried  man  but  his  wife  was  absent  from  home.  Anna  Stinger 
in  her  evidence  states  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  and  is  corroborated 
in  certain  important  particulars  by  the  said  Wilcox  and  his  wife.  This 
evidence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Butler  was  properly  convicted  of  the 
offence  charged.  The  said  Anna  Stinger  implicates  W.  F.  Hepburn,  above 
named,  as  the  person  with  whom  the  improper  conduct  took  place.  Hepburn, 
she  says,  was  introduced  to  her  by  Mrs.  Gilroy  on  the  night  in  question 
at  Butler's  hotel  at  Orwell,  and  she  alleges  that  it  was  merely  an  accident 
that  she  was  there  at  all  and  that  she  did  not  go  there  as  the  result  of  any 
prearrangement  with  anyone,  and  she  further  states  that  she  was  subse- 
quently paid  $100  to  leave  the  country.  Mrs.  Gilroy  was  not  a  witness  as 
she  could  not  be  found,  but  a  letter  written  to  Hepburn  on  her  behalf  was 
put  in  evidence  and  filed  as  Exhibit  "B".  The  evidence  of  John  L.  Wiloox 
in  this  connection  is  important.  Hepburn  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  was  a 
witness  at  the  trial  of  the  said  Butler  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Magis- 
trate denying  all  complicity  in  the  alleged  offence.  Subsequently  he  admit- 
ted to  several  persons  whose  evidence  is  attached,  that  the  testimony 
given  by  him  before  the  Magistrate  was  not  true  and  he  further 
appears,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  to  have 
been  very  much  afraid  that  he  would  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  in  con- 
sequence. In  seeking  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  case  Hepburn  went  to  the  said  John  L.  Wilcox,  who  at  that  time 
kept  an  hotel  at  Yarmouth  Centre  in  the  County  of  Elgin,  and  asked  Wilcox 
to  accompany  him  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brower  the  member  for  East 
Elgin  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  to  whom  he  (Hepburn)  also  admitted  the 
facts  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brower's  son,  George,  and  asked  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  done.  It 
appears  he  also  went  to  Police  Magistrate  Hunt  before  whom  the  false  evi- 
dence was  given  to  find  out  if  any  action  was  likely  to  be  taken.  All  this 
is  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Hepburn's  innocence  in  this  matter  but 
it  is  said  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Hepburn  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  charge  against  Inspector  Andrews.  I  do  not  accept  this  view. 
If  Hepburn's  innocence  had  been  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the 
matter    would     have    assumed     a    very     different    complexion.      The   charge 
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against  the  Inspector  as  I  understand  it  is  that  he  conspired  with  other 
persons  to  injure  an  innocent  man.  This  being  so  it  is  surely  of  the  highest 
importance  to  ascertain  if  the  person  in  question  was  innocent.  If  not  a 
very  material  part  of  the  charge  falls  to  the  ground — as  the  conspiracy,  if 
any,  would  in  that  event  be  against  a  guilty  man,  but  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  a  conspiracy  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  guilty  man 
appear  guilty.  Surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
truth  would  be  more  effective  than  any  possible  conspiracy  could  be,  there 
would  indeed  be  no  motive  for  the  conspiracy,  and  such  things  are  not 
done  without  a  sufficient  motive. 

The  evidence  to  my  mind  shows  conclusively,  not  only  that  there  was 
no  conspiracy,  but  indicates  clearly  what  it  was  that  led  to  the  disclosures 
which  resulted  in  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  Butler  for  keeping  a 
disorderly  house.  The  evidence  of  Mahlon  Boughner  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  on  this  point.  Boughner,  it  should  be  said,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Butler's  and  he  tells  us  that  Butler  and  Hepburn  quarrelled  over  the 
action  of  Hepburn  in  issuing  a  writ  against  a  newspaper  for  libel.  Butler 
was  apparently  afraid  that  as  the  result  of  this  action  the  real  facts  as  to 
what  did  take  place  at  his  hotel  might  become  known  and  that  he  would  lose 
his  license.  He  seems  to  have  tried  to  persuade  Hepburn  to  withdraw  the 
writ  but  did  not  succeed,  and  he  then  determined  to  revenge  himself  on 
Hepburn  and  actually  wrote  out  the  information  implicating  Hepburn,  and 
handed  it  unsigned  to  Boughner  who  sent  it  to  the  Inspector  (a  copy  of 
which  will  be  found  amongst  the  Exhibits).  It  was  upon  this  information 
that  the  Inspector  proceeded,  so  that  up  to  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  a  conspiracy  in  order  to  account  for  the  Butler  prosecution.  Had 
Butler  and  Hepburn  arranged  their  difficulties  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  there  would  have  been  no  prosecution  and  for  the  reason  that  there 
would  have  been  no  sufficient  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector.  It 
was  the  revengeful  spirit  of  Butler  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Boughner 
and  not  any  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  or  anyone  else  that 
brought  all  the  difficulty  about.  An  analysis  of  the  evidence  from  beginning 
to  end  will  only  serve  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Failing  any  substantial  evidence  of  conspiracy  the  fact  that  the  Inspec- 
tor delayed  for  several  days  making  the  formal  complaint  before  the  Magis- 
trate after  he  had  received  the  written  information  has  by  certain  persons 
been  treated  as  a  serious  irregularity,  but  the  Inspector's  explanation  is  a 
very  reasonable  one.  He  says  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  to  wait  until  after  the  election  was  over,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond confirms  this  statement.  The  Act  allows  thirty  days  to  lay  the  infor- 
mation after  commission  of  the  offence,  and  what  was  done  would  not  appear 
to  be  open  to  any  serious  objection  on  any  ground  whatever.  Those  who  say 
that  this  delay  was  a  breach  of  duty  are  evidently  not  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  governing  the  case.  Another  objection  made  is 
that  the  Inspector  in  a  somewhat  public  manner  served  Hepburn  with  a 
summons  as  a  witness  in  the  Butler  case.  This  is  pointed  to  as  some  evid- 
ence of  the  charge,  but  no  unprejudiced  person  can  seriously  take  this  view. 

If  it  had  been  said  that  in  the  then  heated  condition  of  the  public  mind 
it  would  have  been  more  discreet  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  to  have  served 
the  summons  privately,  no  exception  need  have  been  taken  to  it,  although 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  The  evident  disposition  to  unduly 
magnify  the  importance  of  these  incidents  is  unfortunate.  The  Inspector 
no  doubt  has  his  political  preferences  as  most  other  men  have  and  these  he 
is  fully  entitled  to  enjoy,  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  him  to  assume  that 
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he  would  do  any  act  of  deliberate  injustice  to  anyone  simply  because  he  was 
not  in  political  accord  with  him. 

Other  incidents  of  a  similar  character  are  also  referred  to  by  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  Inspector,  but  the  same  replj  is  applicable. 

It  would  in  my  view  be  practically  impossible  for  a  conspiracy  to  exist 
without  some  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  knowing  something  about  it, 
but  they  all  positively  denied  on  oath  any  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

The  Inspector  swore  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  statement,  and  Mr.  Bower,  M.P.P.,  before  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  David  Marshall,  M.P.  for  East  Elgin  both  denied  in  the  most 
unqualified  way  that  they  knew  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  ought  perhaps 
to  be  said  that  the  latter  was  not  subpoened  but  attended  voluntarily  and 
asked  to  be  heard. 

The  only  conclusion  it  is  possible  for  me  to  reach  under  these  circum- 
stances is  that  the  Inspector  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  him. 

In  order  that  every  one  who  had  any  evidence  to  give  in  this  matter 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it,  your  Commisioner,  adjourned  the 
Enquiry  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  caused  the  fact  to  be  made  known 
as  publicly  as  possible  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  would 
have  been  gained  by  any  further  adjournment.  I  therefore  declared  the 
Enquiry  closed  on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  instant. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  I  am  aware  that 
the  County  Judge  of  Elgin  has  held  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  injure 
the  said  Hepburn  by  means  of  the  Butler  prosecution,  but  I  think  I  am 
reasonably  entitled  to  assume  that  if  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
to  your  Commissioner  had  been  available  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
Judge  on  appeal,  he  would  have  reached  substantially  the  same  conclusion 
that  I  have  done.  This  evidence  has  only  recently  come  to  light  and  as 
will  appear  by  a  perusal  of  it  is  of  such  a  character  when  taken  altogether 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Hepburn  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
indiscretion  rather  than  of  any  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that  the  charge 
against  the  Inspector  cannot  be  sustained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eudo  Saunders. 

Commissioner. 
Dated,  March  30th,  1909. 


In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  "ttT.  R.  Andrews, 
License  Inspector  for  the  District  of  East  Elgin  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  of  Orwell,  a  tavern  license  holder;  and, 
In  the  matter  of  a  certain  commission  issued  herein  on  the  Fifth  day  of 
February,   A.D.   1909. 

The  Enquiry  opened  at  the  Court  House  in  the  Citv  of  St.  Thomas  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1909. 

Before  Commissioner,   Eudo  Saunders,  Barrister-at-law.    . 

W.  K.  Cameron,  appeared  for  the  prosecution. 

A.  H.  Backus,  appeared  for  Mr.  Andrews. 

Commissioner:  This  enquiry  is  held  under  a  commission  issued  to  me 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province  which  reads  as  follows  :  The  Commission 
was  then  read. 
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Commissioner  :  Before  proceeding  with  this  inquiry,  I  propose  to  make 
certain  observations  in  order  to  make  it  understood,  the  method  of  procedure 
which  will  be  followed.  I  think  it  is  best  to  do  so  in  order  that  no  mis- 
apprehension may  arise  in  the  future  and  I  hope  all  present  may  take  notice 
of  it  so  that  I  won't  have  any  further  necessity  to  refer  to  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  bound  strictly  by  the  practice  and  procedure 
adopted  in  Courts  of  Law  and  in  some  particulars  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  moderate  or  change  it,  circumstances  may  perhaps  require  that  that  should 
be  done.  For  instance  in  a  Court  of  Law,  a  witness  whose  conduct  may  be 
attacked  will  receive  only  incidental  protection  by  one  or  other  of  the  counsel 
who  may  be  retained  by  the  parties  or  one  of  the  parties.  Now,  in  this 
inquiry  if  a  witness  comes  here  and  submits  to  examination  and  his  charac- 
ter or  conduct  is  seriously  .attacked  and  he  is  here  present,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  appear  by  counsel  and  examine  the  witnesses  who  appear  against  him 
to  the  end  that  we  may  attain,  what  we  desire  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
the  facts  that  enter  into  this  case.  Now,  there  is  just  this  one  point  that  I 
want  particularly  to  mention,  and  that  is  before  any  witness  can  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  mentioned  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be 
present.  You  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  witness  to  be  present  and  then  if  he 
is  seriously  attacked,  that  is  if  his  character  or  conduct  shall  be  seriously 
attacked  then  he  can  be  represented  by  counsel  and  he  perhaps  may  examine 
witnesses  in  reply.  It  would  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  very  purpose 
for  which  this  Commission  is  issued  if  it  were  held  not  necessary  that  the 
witness  should  be  present.  It  is  a  condition  of  his  being  heard  by  counsel 
that  he  shall  be  here  and  if  he  is  not  here,  he  cannot  ask  to  be  heard. 
Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  emphatically  is  that  there  is  no  intention 
that  this  inquiry  shall  degenerate  into  a  political  squabble.  I  intend  that 
it  shall  not.  I  intend  that  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  questions  that  are  before 
us.  We  are  here  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a  person.  "We  have  no  right 
to  ask  a  man  what  his  political  affiliations  are  any  more  than  we  have  to 
ask  what  his  religious  affiliations  are,  any  more  than  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  if  he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile.  In  these  days  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
what  we  say  or  do.  If  I  were  to  allow  a  witness  to  be  pressed  to  state  what 
his  views  were  on  the  higher  criticism  it  would  perhaps  set  the  town  on 
fire.  The  same  thing  might  happen  with  politics  and  I  don't  want  politics 
to  enter  into  this  at  all.  I  don't  say  that  incidentally  politics  shall  not  be 
mentioned  because  that  would  be  impossible,  but  if  it  goes  bejond  that  I 
will  stop  the  questions.-  I  cannot  allow  this  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  turned 
into  a  political  stumping  ground  for  anyone. 

Let  me  deal  with  another  subject  which  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  case.  A  week  or  two  ago  it  was  represented  that  certain  witnesses 
had  some  documentary  evidence  but  that  they  would  not  come  to  the  inquiry. 
One  of  these  persons  had  been  once  or  twice  convicted  in  this  county  of 
violations  of  the  Local  Option  By-law  and  if  he  came  back  into  Ontario,  it 
might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself  and  he  says  "I 
am  not  going  to  Ontario  but  I  have  certain  papers  which  I  am  willing  to 
give  up,  and  if  you  will  let  some  person  come  here  with  authority  to  receive 
these  papers,  I  will  give  them  up."  I  went  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
took  the  evidence.  That  person  is  one  John  "Wilcox,  who  kept  the  hotel  at 
Yarmouth  Centre.  His  wife  had  also  some  evidence  to  give.  "We  took  that. 
There  is  also  a  woman  named  Anna  Stinger  and  I  took  her  evidence.  She 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  Ontario.     The  evidence  is  here  and  signed  and  it 
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is  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  Counsel  who  will  no  doubt  read  it  as  part  of 
his  case. 

I  may  say  that  a  part  of  that  evidence  reflects  more  or  less  seriously  on 
W.  F.  Hepburn.  If  he  is  present,  he  is  entitled  to  that  evidence  and  he 
can  have  a  copy  of  it.  He  can  also  get  copies  of  the  exhibits.  I  am  anxious 
also  to  afford  any  man  whose  conduct  is  attacked  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard  here.  I  will  give  him  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  answer.  I 
will  give  Mr.  Hepburn  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  answer  because  the 
statements,  I  say,  are  of  a  somewhat  serious  character  and  they  ought 
to  be  answered  if  they  can  be  answered. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  have  I  think  gone  far  enough  to  prevent  my 
views  being  misunderstood.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  inquiry,  and  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power  I  shall  endeavour  to  afford 
everybody  fair  and  reasonable  opportunities  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
make  any  answers  that  can  be  made  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
inquiry.  It  must  be  relevant.  It  must  relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
inquiry.  It  must  not  be  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  relate  to  any  of  the  other 
matters  to  which,  but  for  my  ruling  it  might  refer.  I  will  ask  all  counsel 
engaged  in  the  case  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Grant:  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Hepburn  to  appear  on  his 
behalf,  but  under  your  Honour's  ruling,  I  don't  think  that  I  have  any  stand- 
ing.    I  understand  that  Mr.   Hepburn  is  not  here. 

Commissioner:    Why? 

Mr.  Grant  :    I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  He  was  subpoenaed  and  he  was  paid  $75  to  come  down 
here. 

Mr.  Grant  :  If  these  witnesses  were  in  Court  I  would  have  the  privilege 
of  cross-examining  them. 

Commissioner:  If  Mr.  Hepburn  were  here,  he  would  have  the  chance 
of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Grant:  The  evidence  has  been  taken  without  cross-examination. 
Does  your  Honour  propose  to  go  behind  the  conviction. 

Commissioner  :  What  in  fact  Andrews  is  charged  with  is  a  conspiracy 
to  injure  an  innocent  person.  If  the  person  is  innnocent,  that  is  a  fact,  if 
the  evidence  goes  to  the  opposite  and  shows  that  he  is  not  innocent,  then 
the  charge  must  fail.  As  to  whether  this  disorderly  conduct  took  place  in 
that  house  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Grant:  There  is  the  conviction  to  that  effect.  Does  your  Honour 
go  behind  the  conviction. 

Commissioner:    Yes,  I  would  not  stop  at  that. 

Mr.  Grant  :    I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Hepburn  will  be  present  or  not. 

Commissioner  :  I  will  afford  Mr.  Hepburn  every  opportunity  if  he  will 
be  present  at  some  reasonable  time  in  the  future.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  ascertain  the  truth  so  that  justice  may  be  done  to  ali  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Grant  :     Has  David  Butler  been  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Cameron  :  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Butler  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.     My  learned  friend  might  get  him. 

Mr.  Grant:    He  is  in  Brandon. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  The  difficulty  about  Butler  is  this.-  He  is  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  subpoena  would  not  force  him  to  attend.  There  is  no 
reason  for  Mr.  Butler  being  in  attendance,  no  personal  reason,  and  I  thought 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  pay  out  $100  and  then  not  have  Mr.   Butler  here. 

Mr.  Grant:  Under  your  Honour's  ruling  as  Mr.  Hepburn  is  not  here, 
he  is  not  represented. 
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Commissioner  :  The  most  that  I  can  do  is  to  order  a  copy  of  the  evid- 
ence to  be  delivered  to  you. 

Mr.  Grant:  As  that  evidence  has  been  taken,  we  are  deprived  of  cross- 
examination. 

Commissioner.-  Your  client  should  be  here.  What  is  the  position  of 
your  client  ?  He  has  been  subpoenaed,  been  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
he  says  "I  am  not  coming',  I  am  out  of  the  jurisdiction  and  I  propose  to 
keep  out  of  the  jurisdiction."  Don't  you  think  it  is  his  duty  to  be  present. 
We  have  paid  him,  paid  him  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  bring  him  here.  He 
might  otherwise  say  that  he  could  not  afford  it,  could  not  afford  the  time, 
"you  should  have  paid  me  in  order  that  I  could  have  been  present,"  but  he 
has  been  paid  his  conduct  money.  It  is  treating  the  Court  with  scant  courtesy. 
Don't  you  think  that  he  is  liable  to  prejudice  his  case  by  not  being  present 
after  the  commission  has  paid  him  that  money? 

Mr.  Grant  :  His  letter  to  me  is  that  he  has  a  large  contract  to  get  out 
ties  and  telegraph  poles  in  Minnesota. 

Commissioner:  If  you  feel  inclined  at  the  close  of  this  commission  to 
renew  your  application  after  the  evidence  is  in  I  am  willing  to  hear  it.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  not  be  able  to  hear  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  will  have  to  plead  guilty,  I  guess,  your  Honour,  as 
being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquiry  from  what  your  Honour  has 
said. 

Commissioner:    You  do  not  approve  of  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Yes  and  No.  I  highly  approve  of  what  your  Honour 
has  said  as  to  eschewing  the  higher  criticism  and  I  think  it  should  be  by  all 
good  citizens  in  Toronto  as  well.  I  believe  your  inquiry  should  not  as 
expressed  by  your  Honour  be  determined  by  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  W.  F. 
Hepburn.  I  think  your  Honour's  inquiry  should  look  behind  that  if  there 
was  a  conspiracy  mooted  and  the  general  rumours  which  were  around  that  a 
conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  and  that  a  trap  was  laid  and  even  though  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  caught  in  that  trap. 

Commissioner:     If  the  evidence  shows  there  was  no  such  trap? 

Mr.  Davidson:  If  there  was  no  such  trap,  that  clears  Mr.  Andrews, 
but  if  Butler  is  guilty  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house  that  does  not  clear  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  by  several  parties,  for  instance 
Dr.  Miller,  as  to  certain  statements  made  in  the  campaign.  He  has  a  great 
regard,  a  strong  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  word,  and  if  he  was  given  an 
opportunity  of  calling  evidence  and  making  out  a  justification  of  his  words, 
it  would  be  much  satisfaction  to  him. 

Commissioner:     Don't  you  think  the  hustings  is  the  place  for  that? 

Mr.  Davidson  :  The  hustings  is  no  doubt  the  place  for  that  and  not  a 
royal  inquiry.     I  don't  know  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Commissioner  :  I  understand  the  inquiry  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  W.  R.  Andrews.  The  question  of  conspiracy  may  come  up.  His 
conduct  is  to  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Dr.  Miller  is  here,  and  while  his  conduct  is  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  nor  to  be  affected  by  the  inquiry,  he  is  here,  still  he  is  clearly 
out  of  it. 

Commissioner  :  I  am  afraid  under  the  circumstances  that  he  is  clearly 
out  of  it  and  that  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  be  heard.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  what  you  say  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hear  you  in  your 
professional  capacity. 

Mr.  Backus  :  Before  Mr.  Davidson  goes,  there  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  certain  things,  that  the  doctor  may  be  attacked. 
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Commissioner:  If  he  is  attacked,  tliat  is  seriously  attacked,  he  shall 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Backus  :    I  don't  know  that  Dr.  Miller  will  be  called  at  all. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  As  I  am  instructed  that  my  client  knows  nothing  about 
the  inquiry  only  that  he  believed  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  which  Mr. 
Andrews  had  lent  himself  and  as  I  only  received  notice  of  this  inquiry  on 
Saturday,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  allowed  time  to  marshal  the  evi- 
dence, but  as  he  comes  outside  of  the  lines  laid  down  by  your  honour,  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  use  of  me  staying. 

Commissioner:  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  you  to  be  present,  I  can 
send  a  messenger  for  you. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  With  reference  to  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of 
Mr.  Hepburn,  the  service  of  the  subpoena  was  effected  by  the  Sheriff  and  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  that  Mr.  Hepburn  refuses  to  obey  the  order. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  ability.  He  was  paid  conduct  money  and  the  witness 
fees  to  come.  Of  course,  we  cannot  compel  him.  I  cannot  ask  you  for  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  because  he  is  outside  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Commissioner  :  You  have  shown  good  faith  in  subpoenaing  him.  Tou 
have  done  all  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  proper  proceedings  at 
this  stage  would  be  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  what 
evidence  has  been  taken  by  Tour  Honour,  that  that  should  be  read  now  and 
filed. 

Commissioner:    Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cameron  :    Then  read  the  evidence  of  Anna  Stinger. 

Mr.  Grant  :  Don't  your  honour  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  Mr.  Hepburn 
that  that  evidence  has  been  taken  and  we  have  had  no  right  to  cross-examine. 

Commissioner  :  There  is  no  kind  of  excuse  for  Hepburn  not  being  here. 
He  has  received  $75  and  should  be  here. 

Mr.  Grant  :    I  admit  that. 

Commissioner.-  It  seems  to  me  that  he  should  be  here.  His  position  is 
not  a  reasonable  one.  If  he  had  not  been  paid,  he  might  have  absented 
himself  and  excused  himself  as  not  being  able  to  be  present.  Let  him  come 
here  now  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  refuting  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Grant  :  If  he  came  here  there  is  no  way  of  cross-examining  these 
witnesses. 

Commissioner  :  This  was  the  only  way  of  getting  this  evidence.  These 
people  would  not  submit  to  anything  but  what  we  have  done.  We  will  tell 
you  what  we  know.  They  would  not  come  into  Ontario.  There  is  the  two 
exhibits,  a  cheque  signed  by  Mr.  Hepburn  and  a  letter.  These  witnesses' 
evidence  is  now  produced.     That  documentary  evidence  is  most  essential. 

Mr.  Grant  :  All  I  say,  your  honour,  is  we  didn't  know  what  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  was  that  was  to  be  adduced.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Cameron  knew  it. 

Mr.  Cameron  :    I  didn't  know. 

Commissioner:    I  didn't. 

Mr.  Grant  :  I  think  notification  should  have  been  given,  that  Mr.  Hep- 
burn should  have  been  notified. 

Mr.  Cameron  ;  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  people  were  gotten  away  at 
the  former  inquiry  and  if  an  opportunity  was  given  to  any  person  again, 
they  might  be  missing  when  we  wanted  them.  There  might  be  means  taken 
by  which  they  would  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  as  I  was  informed  was  done  at 
the  former  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Grant  :  From  August  27th  to  September  16th  these  people  were 
in  this  country. 

Commissioner:    I  will  hear  the  rest  of  the  evidence. 

The  evidence  of  Esther  Jane  Wilcox  and  John  L.  Wilcox,  was  then 
read  and  duly  filed. 

John  H.  Glover,  Sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — Mr.    Glover,   you   live  in  Aylmer?     A. — I  do,  yes. 

2.  Q. — What    is   your  occupation?     A. — Hardware  merchant. 

3.  Q. — Merchant  there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

4.  Q. — Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — I  do.  I  know  the  whole 
family.     She  was  raised"  there. 

5.  Q. — Had  you  any  interview  during  the  month  of  September  or  August 
with  her?     A.- — It  was  in  August  or  September. 

6.  Q. — What  was  the  object  of  that  interview?  A. — May  I  explain 
this  thing? 

7.  Q. — Answer  my  question,  you  can  make  any  explanation  after- 
wards, with  what  object,  do  you  say?  A. — She  had  previously  told  me — I 
cannot  explain  this,  without  making  an  explanation,  it  will  not  be  right. 
It  will  be  the  shortest  way. 

8.  Q. — I  would  like  you  to  say  what  was  your  object  in  seeing  Mrs. 
Stinger  at  that  time?     A. — For  her  to  go  away. 

9.  Q. — To  arrange  for  her  to  go  away      A. — Yes,  sir. 

10.  Q. — Her  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Orwell 
matter?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

11.  Q. — And  you  went  to  her  to  get  her  to  leave  the  country  so  that 
she  could  not  be  called  as  a  witness?  A. — No,  that  was  not  it  at  all. 

12.  Q. — You  wanted  her  to  go  away,  you  have  heard  her  evidence  with 
reference  to  that?  A. — Yes,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  into  the  witness  box 
to  contradict  some  portions  of  it. 

13.  Q. — She  says  you  offered  to  pay  her  flOO  if  she  did  go  away? 
A. — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

14.  Q. — Did  you  pay  her  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  her  going  away? 
A.— I  didn't. 

15.  Q. — Did  you  pay  it  to  any  person  else  for  her?  A. — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  did. 

16.  Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  $100  or  any  sum  of 
money  that  was  going  to  Mrs.  Gilroy?     A. — I  didn't. 

17.  Q. — Mrs.  Stinger,  is  that  where  the  trouble  is  that  I  was  saying 
Mrs.  Gilroy  instead  of  Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — You  mentioned  Mrs.  Gilroy  the 
last  time. 

18.  Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  any  money  that  went  to  Mrs. 
Stinger?  A. — I  did.     I  don't  know  that  it  went  to  her. 

19.  Q. — Did  it  pass  through  your  hands?     A. — Yes.   sir. 

20.  Q. — From  what  point  did  it  come  into  your  hands?  A. — I  got  it 
from  Mr.  Stevens. 

21.  Q. — Who  is  Mr.  Stevens?  A. — A  lawyer  and  solicitor  there  at 
Aylmer. 

22.  Q. — A  lawyer  at  Aylmer?  A. —  Yes,  sir. 

23.  Q. — Did  he  know  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  getting  it?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

24.  Q. — Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  it?    A. — Yes,  sir. 
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25.  Q. — Tell  me  wliere  was  this  interview  with  Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — I 
think  it  was  at  her  mother's  house. 

26.  Q. — Had  you  more  than  one  interview  with  her?  A. — I  don't 
think  so. 

27.  Q. — She  says  that  she  had  two  the  same  day?  A. — I  see  she  says 
that. 

28.  Q. — Do  you  contradict  that?  A. — Yes.  I  think  I  only  saw  her 
once. 

29.  Q. — Is  it  possible  you  saw  her  twice?     A. — I  don't  think  so. 

30.  Q. — What  time  of  the  day  was  it  you  saw  her?  A. — I  cannot  remem- 
ber that. 

31.  Q. — Was  it  afternoon  or  forenoon?     A. — I  could  not  say  that. 

32.  Q. — Had  you  seen  Mr.  Stevens  about  this  before  you  saw  her? 
A.— No. 

33.  Q. — You  hadn't  seen  him  at  that  time?    A. — I  had  not. 

34.  Q. — You  did  see  her  and  she  would  go  away  if  she  got  flOO;  was 
that  it?     A.- — Yes,  in  that  light. 

35.  Q.— Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  $100?  A.— If  you 
would  allow  me  to  explain.  It  is  misleading.  I  have  been  asked  to  protect 
some  people  and  I  cannot  protect  a  person.  I  will  have  to  implicate  some 
of  my  best  friends,  but  I  cannot  help  that.  Some  of  them  are  dead,  but  I 
cannot  protect  them. 

36.  Q. — What  I  want  to  know  is  why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Stevens?  A. — 
I  met  Mr.  Stevens  on  my  way  down  from  Mrs.  Stinger's,  or  her  mother's. 

37.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Stevens?  A. — I 
explained  the  matter  to  him. 

38.  Q. — What  did  you  explain  to  him?  A. — What  her  uncle  and  I 
thought  and  that  I  had  been  to  see  her  and  what  took  place. 

39.  Q. — Yes,  that  part  of  it,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  be  out  of  the 
country?     A. — Not  exactly. 

40.  Did  you  think  that?  A. — For  her  sake,  for  her  personal  friends 
and  myself,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  be  out  of  the  country. 

"  41.  Q. — You  told  Stevens  that  ^ou  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  be  out  of  the  country?  A. — I  explained  my  position  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  a  client  that  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  getting  her  out  of 
Aylmer. 

42.  Q. — Did  you  ask  him  who  the  client  was?  A. — I  asked  him  if  it 
was  Hepburn,  and  he  said  it  was  not. 

43.  Q. — Why  did  you  ask  if  it  was  Hepburn?  A. — On  account  of  the 
scandal  at  Orwell  and  that  appealed  to  me  that  probably  it  might  be  Hepburn 
and  he  said,  "It  is  not  him,  he  is  not  in  it." 

44.  Q. — You  told  him  the  amount  that  was  required?  A. — What  she 
ought  to  have. 

45.  Q. — What  did  he  do?  A. — He  said  that  he  would  see  me  in  a  day 
or  two.     He  would  see  his  client. 

46.  Q. — Did  you  see  him  again?     A. —  Yes,  sir. 

47.  Q.— Where?    A. — In  his  office. 

48.  Q. — You  went  to  his  office?  A. — I  don't  know  as  it  was  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  was  in  his  office  and  he  gave  me  the  money. 

49.  Q. — There  was  this  money  paid  over  by  Stevens  to  you,  what  shape 
was  it  paid  over,  by  cheque?     A. — No,  it  was  in  money. 

50.  Q. — And  he  told  you  what  the  money  was  for,  did  he?  A. — He 
handed  me  the  money.  Tie  says,  "There  is  that  money."  It  was  in  his 
office,  his  stenographer  was  there. 
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51.  Q. — You  had  no  doubt  what  it  was  for?     A. — No. 

52.  Q. — Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  later  about  it  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

53.  Q. — Mr.  Stevens  gave  you  this  $100,  and  you  turned  it  over  to  some 
person  for  Mrs.  Stinger,  or  did  you  give  it  to  her  direct?  A. — No,  I  didn't 
give  it  to  her  direct.     I  didn't. 

54.  Q. — Had  you  any  communication  with  her  while  she  was  away? 
A.— I  did. 

55.  Q.— How?    A.— By  letter. 

56.  Q. — Have  you  the  letter?    A. — I  may  have  some  at  home. 

57.  Q. — You  have  not  got  it  with  you?    A. — No. 

58.  Q. — Had  you  any  communication  with  her  by  phone?  A. — I  don't 
think  so,  I  don't  remember  phoning  her. 

59.  Q. — I  think  she  spoke  of  phoning  to  you?  A. — I  don't  remember  her 
phoning  me. 

60.  Q. — What  was  the  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Stinger  as  to  staying 
away?    A. — There  was  no  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Stinger  to  stay  away. 

61.  Q. — What  was  the  object  of  her  going  away?  A. — If  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain — 

62.  Q. — What  was  the  object  of  her  going  away?  A. — I  was  financially 
interested  in  Mrs.  Stinger.  I  was  interested  in  a  chattel  mortgage  covering 
her  stuff.      I  was  urging  her  for  money. 

63.  Q. — And  therefore  you  thought  it  was  a  good  chance  to  give  her 
some  money?  A. — -No,  there  was  a  chattel  mortgage  that  I  had  covering  her 
stuff.  If  she  went  away  her  stuff  was  turned  over  to  me.  I  was  financially 
better  off  by  her  going  away. 

64.  Q. — You  paid  her  $100,  she  didn't  pay  you  that  on  the  chattel  mort- 
gage?   A. — No. 

65.  Q. — You  were  financially  interested  in  Mrs.  Stinger?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

66.  Q. — And  that  was  the  object  you  had  in  her  going  away?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

67.  Q. — No  other  object?  A. — No,  she  told  me  she  had  an  aunt  in  St. 
Louis  who  wanted  her  to  live  with  her  and  that  is  where  I  understood  she 
was  going. 

68.  Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about  her  going  away  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  stay  away?     A. — No,  there  was  nothing  about  that. 

69.  Q. — When  did  you  say  this  was?  A. — I  could  not  say.  This  was 
in  August  or  September. 

70.  Q. — Early  in  September  or  late  in  August?  A.- — Somewhere  along 
there. 

Mr.  Backus  :      The  16th  of  September. 

71.  Q. — I  want  to  get  Mr.  Glover's  idea  of  the  time.  You  cannot  tell 
us?     A.— No. 

72.  Q. — Have  you  anything  to  fix  the  date  by?     A. — No. 

73.  Q. — You  took  the  possession  of  her  goods,  when  did  you  do  that? 
A. — Some  were  got  right  away  and  some  later  on.     She  sent  me  an  order. 

74.  Q. — You  knew  the  Orwell  matter  was  being  discussed  and  her  name 
was  connected  with  it?     A. — Her  name  was  connected  with  it. 

75.  Q. — Was  there  any  explanation  you^wanted  to  make  as  to  the  chat- 
tel mortgage  on  her  stuff?  A. — I  can  answer  the  whole  matter  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain. 

Commissioner:   You  had  better  answer  the  questions. 

76.  Q. — Had  you  any  discussion  with  any  person  else  except  Mr.  Stevens 
about  getting  Mrs.  Stinger  to  leave  the  country?     A.  — No. 
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77.  Q. — And  you  say  it  was  on  your  own  motion  that  you  went  to  Mrs. 
Stinger?    A. —  No,  not  exactly. 

78.  Q. — Who  then?     A. — It  was  her  uncle. 

79.  Q. — First  talked  the  matter  over?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

80.  Q. — Did  you  go  to  him  or  him  to  you?  A. — I  think  it  was  in  his 
office. 

81.  Q. — You  went  to  him?  A. — I  don't  know  that  I  went  there  for  that 
purpose. 

82.  Q. — But  I  suppose  that  you  won't  say  that  you  didn't?  A. — No, 
T  could  not  say  that  1  didn't. 

83.  Q. — The  only  reason  that  you  had  for  getting  this  woman  out  of  the 
country  was  because  you  had  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  stuff?  A. — That 
was  the  only  reason  that  I  had. 

84.  Q.- — You  were  President  of  the  Reform  Association  in  East  Elgin 
at  that  time,  were  you?     A. — No. 

85.  Q. — Not  connected  with  it  at  all?    A. — No. 

86.  Q. — Who  was  the  President?  A. — I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Locke.     I  am  not  sure. 

87.  Q. — You  say  you  have  not  brought  any  letters  that  you  had  from 
Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — No,  I  was  not  subpoenaed  to  bring  any  and  I  didn't 
bring  any. 

88.  Q. — And  you  don't  remember  anything  about  the  telephone  com- 
munication you  had?     A. — I  don't  know. 

89.  Q. — These  letters  were  written  from  where?     A. — Windsor. 

90.  Q. — Then  she  was  not  in  St.  Louis  as  you  thought  she  was?  A. — 
No. 

91.  Q. — Did  you  reply  to  any  of  her  letters?    A. — I  did. 

92.  Q. — What  was  the  reason  for  replying?  A. — She  wrote  to  me  to 
know  about  the  stuff,  what  it  realized,  if  I  got  any  money,  etc.,  and  she 
thought  there  would  be  some  money  coming  to  her  on  the  stuff. 

93.  Q. — Didn't  Mr.  Stevens  indicate  in  any  way  where  this  money  was 
coming  from,  that  was  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — No,  only  he  said 
it  was  from  a  client  and  he  told  me  it  was  not  from  Mr.  Hepburn.  He  told 
me  that  not  a  week  before  his  death. 

94.  Q. — It  was  not  your  money?    A. — No. 

95.  Q. — It  was  not  paid  to  her  on  your  behalf?    A. — No. 

96.  Q. — Then  some  person  else  was  paying  this  woman  money  and  you 
were  getting  her  out  of  the  country  so  that  you  would  get  her  chattels?  A. — 
I  was  getting  the  money. 

97.  Q. — That  looks  rather  inconsistent,  Mr.  Glover,  that  you  should  be 
handing  some  person  else's  money  over  to  this  woman  when  you  were  the 
person  that  was  benefited?  A. — I  am  not  allowed  to  explain  the  matter  and 
I  meant  it  different. 

98.  Q. — What  I  want  you  to  explain  is  whose  money  was  paid  to  this 
woman  to  get  her  out  of  the  country?    A. — I  don't  know. 

99.  Q. — If  that  was  the  sole  reason  for  her  moving,  some  person  was 
putting  up  $100  for  your  benefit?  A. — I  suppose  they  had  some  reason  for 
this. 

100.  Q. — What  was  the  reason?     A. — I  don't  know. 

101.  Q. — Didn't  they  tell  you  when  they  were  handing  you  the  money? 
A. — Mr.  Stevens  gave  me  the  money. 

102.  Q. — And  didn't  tell  you  where  it  came  from?     A. — He  didn't. 

103.  Q. — Or  why  the  people  were  willing  it  should  be  paid  to  her? 
A. — He  told  me  nothing  of  that  kind. 
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104.  Q. — Had  you  discussed  with  Mr.  Stevens  the  fact  that  this  woman 
might  be  called  as  a  witness  in  this  Orwell  matter?    A. — I  had  not. 

105.  Q. — What  was  the  reason  that  you  gave  Mr.  Stevens  when  you 
met  him  on  the  street  that  led  him  to  think  this  woman  should  get  out  of 
the  country?  A. — I  explained  how  matters  were  and  I  told  him  what  her 
uncle  thought. 

106.  Q. — I  want  you  to  explain,  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Stevens?  A. 
— I  met  him  on  the  street.  I  met  him  on  the  street  when  I  came  from  Mrs. 
Smith's.  I  told  him  where  I  had  been,  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  what  I 
thought.  I  told  him  rather  that  I  was  talking  with  her  uncle  more  particu- 
larly and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

107.  Q. — Did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  talking  with  Mrs.  Stinger? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

108.  Q. — Why  was  it?  A. — For  her  family's  sake,  for  every  person's 
sake  why  she  should  get  out  of  the  country  and  her  uncle  said  she  had  dis- 
graced them. 

109.  Q. — Where  was  the  disgrace,  was  it  in  having  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  her  goods?    A. — No. 

110.  Q. — What  was  the  disgrace?  A. — The  way  they  were  pulling  her 
name  into  the  Orwell  affair. 

111.  Q. — That  was  what  you  discussed  with  Mr.  Stevens,  the  way  they 
were  pulling  her  name  into  the  Orwell  affair?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

112.  Q. — And  you  told  him  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  her  out  of 
the  country?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

113.  Q. — Did  you  tell  him  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  her  out  of 
the  country  so  that  you  could  get  your  chattels?  A. — No,  he  said  that  he 
thought  he  had  a  client  that  would  assist  in  putting  up  the  money. 

114.  Q. — The  same  thing,  to  get  her  out  of  the  country?  A. — I  don't 
know  what  the  object  was.     I  didn't  tell  him  anything  about  it. 

115.  Q. — What  made  you  ask  him  if  it  was  Hepburn  who  was  putting 
up  the  money?  A. — It  naturally  appealed  to  me  that  it  was  Hepburn's 
money  on  account  of  the  scandal. 

116.  Q. — Was  Mr.  Stevens  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hepburn's?  A. — Yes,  a 
friend  of  every  person's.  Stevens  was  a  man  who  was  friendly  with  most 
any  person. 

117.  Q. — And  it  did  strike  you  that  it  was  Mr.  Hepburn's  money  that 
was  being  paid  over?  A. — I  asked  him  that  question  and  he  told  me  it  was 
not,  and  he  told  me  after,  he  told  me  when  I  got  the  money,  when  he  handed 
it  to  me. 

118.  Q. — What  explanation  did  you  want  to  make,  Mr.  Glover,  in  this 
matter  before  quitting  it?  Is  there  any  explanation  you  want  to  make?  I 
want  you  to  have  every  opportunity  that  you  should  have  in  order  to  put 
the  matter  properly  before  the  Commissioner?  Is  there  any  further  explana- 
tion you  want  to  make  of  your  connection  with  this?  A. — Yes,  I  asked  to 
do  that  on  the  start. 

119.  Q. — Go  on  and  make  it  now.  A. — I  went  over  and  discussed  this 
matter  with  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Police  Magistrate,  who  was  an  uncle  of  this 
girl. 

120.  Q. — The  chattel  mortgage  and  all?  A. — After  discussing  it  with 
him,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  get  out. 

121.  Q. — Did  you  discuss  her  connection  with  the  Orwell  matter?  A. — 
Yes,  I  think  it  was  mentioned. 
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122.  Q. — What  was  it  that  you  went  there  for,  to  discuss  the  Orwell 
matter  or  the  chattel  mortgage?  A. — I  don't  know  that  I  went  there  to  discuss 
it.     We  discussed  it  in  his  office. 

123.  Q. — Go  on,  I  am  sorry  that  I  interrupted  you?  A. — And  I  said 
that  I  would  advise  her  to  get  out  and  would  go  and  see  her,  and  1  did  so  and 
On  my  way  back  I  saw  Mr.  Stevens.     As  far  as  my  giving  her  $100 

124.  Q.— Had  she  $100?     A.— She  said  she  would  need  $100  to  get  out. 

125.  Q.— You  told  Mr.  Stevens  that,  when  you  met  him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

126.  Q. — And  he  said  that  he  had  some  person  that  would  furnish  the 
money?  A. — Yes.  What  I  had  to  do  with  it  was  financially,  that  is  all.  I 
was  taking  no  part  in  the  elections.     I  told  Mr.  Hepburn  that,  on  the  start. 

127.  Q. — You  would  naturally  be  with  him?  A. — I  told  him  that  I 
would  vote  for  him,  but  I  would  not  work.  When  I  told  Mr.  Stevens  what 
I  thought.     She  told  me  she  had  got  even  with  Hepburn  anyway. 

128.  Q. — That  she  had  got  Hepburn?     A. — No,  got  even  with  him. 

129.  Q. — She  was  getting  Hepburn's  money?     A.— No. 

130.  Q. — She  says  you  saw  her  a  second  time?     A. — I  don't  think  it. 

131.  Q. — She  says  absolutely  she  saw  you  the  second  time?  A. — No, 
I  don't  think  it.     I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  her  going  away. 

132.  Q. — Do  you  know  when  she  went  away?     A. —  I  don't,  no. 

133.  Q. — That  day  or  the  next  day?    A.— I  don't  know. 

134.  Q. — She  says  she  went  very  shortly  after?  A. — I  know.  I  got 
some  of  her  chattels  shortly  after. 

135.  Q.  —  She  followed  them  in  a  very  short  time?     A. — A  short  time. 

136.  Q. — Is  there  any  other  explanation  that  you  wish  to  add  to  what 
you  have  said?     A. — Would  you  read  that  evidence  over. 

Mr.  Cameron  :   That  would  be  too  much. 

137.  Q. — You  spoke  to  Mr.  Stevens,  he  was  living  in  the  village,  the 
only  man  of  that  name  there?     A. — The  only  man  of  that  name  there. 

To  Mr.  Backus  : 

138.  Q. — I  think  that  Mr.  Stevens  should  be  protected  a  little  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  the  financial  agent  of  Hepburn  in  1906? 
A. — I  could  not  say  that,  I  don't  know. 

139.  Q. — You  don't  know,  you  don't  say  he  was  not?  A. — No,  I  could 
not  say  he  was  or  was  not. 

140.  Q. — And  he  was  the  financial  agent  of  Mr.  Haight  after  Hepburn 
resigned?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

141.  Q. — You  knew  that  Mr.  Hepburn  had  issued  a  writ  against  the 
St.  Thomas  Times,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was  the  solicitor?  A. — I  don't  know 
that. 

142.  Q. — Why  did  you  ask  Mr.  Stevens  if  this  was  Hepburn's  money 
that  you  were  getting?  A. — It  naturally  appealed  to  me  it  might  be  Hep- 
burn's money. 

143.  Q. — Did  it  make  any  difference  where  the  money  came  from?  A. 
—No. 

144.  Q. — You  would  have  taken  the  money  just  the  same  wherever  it 
came  from?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

145.  Q. — Why  did  you  ask  that  question?    A. — Simply  in  a  casual  way. 

146.  Q. — Was  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Hepburn 
such  as  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  Mr.  Hepburn's  money?  A. — I 
don't  know  that  it  was. 

147.  Q. — You  asked  him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

148.  Q. — You  didn't  ask  him  if  it  was  any  person  else's  money?  A. — 
No,  not  outside  of  that. 
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149.  Q. — When  you  went  there  you  expected  to  get  Hepburn's  money? 
A. — I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

150.  Q. — You  did  ask  if  it  was  Hepburn's  money?  A. — No,  he  said 
that  he  had  a  client  who  was  willing  to  assist.  I  said  "Is  that  Hepburn's 
money,"  and  he  said  "No."  He  said  when  I  got  the  money  "Remember, 
this  is  not  Hepburn's  money." 

151.  Q. — You  found  Mrs.  Stinger  was  truthful?  A. — She  did  the  best 
■he  could. 

152.  Q. — She  said  Mr.  Glover  represented  Mr.  Hepburn,  that  he  was 
acting  for  Mr.  Hepburn  and  wanted  her  to  leave  the  country  until  after  the 
trouble  was  over?     A. — That  is  wrong.     I  didn't  represent  Hepburn. 

153.  Q.— You  didn't  tell  her  that?     A.— No. 

154.  Q. — She  said  she  had  got  even  with  Hepburn,  she  apparently  was 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Hepburn?  In  what  way  had  she  got  even  with  Mr. 
Hepburn?  A. — In  connection  with  this  Orwell  affair.  She  had  made  an 
affidavit  or  something. 

155.  Q. — You  didn't  say  that  he  was  afraid  that  she  would  tell  what 
took  place  at  the  Orwell  Hotel,  and  that  Glover  said  that  Hepburn  would 
give  $100  if  she  would  leave?  A. — I  didn't,  because  Mr.  Hepburn  didn't 
discuss  it  with  me,  the  money  end  of  it. 

156.  Q. — She  said  $100  was  not  enough?  A. — I  don't  know.  She  said 
she  would  need  $100. 

157.  Q. — Did  she  say  $100  was  not  enough?  A. — I  could  not  say  that 
she  did  or  did  not. 

158.  Q. — Did  you  say  you  would  get  more  if  you  could?  A. — No,  I 
don't  think  that  I  did. 

159.  Q. — Did  you  try  to  get  more?  A. — No,  I  told  Mr.  Stevens  what 
I  told  you. 

160.  Q. — She  says  on  the  15th  of  September  you  saw  her?  A. — I  could 
not  say. 

161.  Q. — Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  $100  note  given  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Bank  to  raise  that  $100?   A. — No,  I  didn't. 

162.  Q. — Did  you  know  how  that  $100  was  raised?    A. — No,  I  never  did. 

163.  Q. — This  statement  of  Mrs.  Stinger  is  not  correct?  A. — No,  she 
is  wrong. 

164.  Q.— But  $100  was  what  she  wanted?    A.— Yes,  sir. 
Court  adjourned  at  12.45  until  2  o'clock. 

Court  opened  at  2.15,  March  9,  1909. 

Junius  Bradley,  sworn. 

1.  Q.— Mr.  Bradley,  you  live  in  Aylmer?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

2.  Q. — Police  Magistrate  there,  I  believe?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — And  you   are  an  uncle   of   Mrs.    Stinger?     A. — By  marriage. 

4.  Q. — Did  any  one  come  to  you  during  the  summer  1906  with  reference 
to  Mrs.  Stinger  going  out  of  the  country?  A. — It  was  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
in  September,  sometime. 

5.  Q.— Who  came?     A. — Mr.  Glover. 

6.  Q. — Can  you  tell  us  about  the  date,  as  near  as  you  can,  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  can  give  the  exact  date,  but  as  near  as  you  can?  A. — Somewhere 
between  the  15th  and  18th  of  September. 

7.  Q. — Did  he  tell  you  lie  had  seen  Mrs.  Stinger  at  that  time?  A. — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  told  me  he  had  seen  her  at  that  time,  but  he  told 
me  that  he  saw  her  after  his  first  interview. 
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8.  Q. — He  did  see  her  the  second  time?     A. — He  did. 

9.  Q. — What  did  he  tell  you  with  reference  to  her  leaving?  A. — He 
told  me  that  she  had  consented  to  leave  the  country. 

10.  Q. — And  what  was  to  be  done  for  her  in  order  that  she  could  leave 
the  country?    A. — In  what  way? 

11.  Q. — Was  she  to  get  anything?  A. — I  could  not  tell  you  about  the 
arrangements  that  were  made,  whether  she  was  to  get  anvthing  or  not. 

12.  Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  money  to  you?  A. — He  gave  me 
some  money. 

13.  Q. — Did  he  say  what  the  money  was  for?  A. — I  was  to  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Stinger. 

14.  Q. — How  much?     A. — One  hundred  dollars,  I  believe. 

15.  Q. — rDid  he  tell  you  from  whom  he  got  it?     A. — He  did. 

16.  Q. — Did  he  say  whether  it  was  his  own  money  or  not?  A. — He  did 
not  say.     I  don't  think  I  ever  asked  him  where  the  money  came  from. 

17.  Q. — Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  her  to  leave  the  country,  that 
he  wanted  to  get  possession  of  her  chattels  for  the  Chattel  Mortgage  he  had? 
A. — Mr.  Glover  had  been  arranging  to  get  some  money.  I  had  been  arrang- 
ing to  get  some  money  for  Mr.  Glover  from  Mrs.  Stinger,  on  that  Chattel 
Mortgage. 

18.  Q. — Did  he  give  you  his  reason  that  he  wanted  to  get  possession 
of  those  chattels?    A. — I  can  not  say  that  he  did  at  that  time. 

19.  Q. — I  suppose  you  can  say  whether  that  was  discussed  at  that  time? 
A. — No,  I  can  not. 

20.  Q. — He  came  and  gave  you  $100  to  give  to  Mrs.  Stinger?  A. — He 
did  not  give  it  to  me,  but  he  laid  it  on  the  table. 

21.  Q. — He  did  not  tell  you  what  it  was  for?  A.— I  knew  it  was  for 
her.     I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  he  told  me  it  was  for  her  or  not. 

22.  Q. — And  you  delivered' it  to  her?    A. — I  did. 

Mr.  Backus  : 

23.  Q. — And  you  took  her  away?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

24.  Q. — I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  some  explanation,  how 
you  happened  to  be  connected  with  the  matter?  A. — The  explanation  I 
would  make  is  this  :  there  was  considerable  talk  detrimental  to  her  character, 
and  her  family  felt  keenly  in  the  matter  and  I  wanted  her  to  go  away. 

25.  Q. — That  was  the  part  you  took?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

26.  Q. — Not  that  you  wanted  to  evade  the  ends  of  justice?  A. — No 
reason  at  all. 

27.  Q. — At  this  time  this  Orwell  case  was  talked  of  very  freely?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

28.  Q. — And  it  was  discussed  there  was  going  to  be  a  prosecution?  A. — 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

29.  Q. — Go  back  to  the  15th  of  September,  it  was  on  the  25th  of  August 
in  1906  it  was  reported  that  the  information  was  made  by  Mr.  Andrews? 
A. — I  knew  there  was  an  information  laid  against  Mr.  Butler,  because  Mr. 
Andrews  came  to  me  about  it. 

30.  Q. — Mr.  Andrews  had  explained  about  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

31.  Q. — That  was  some  time  prior  to  Mrs.  Stinger  leaving  the  country? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 

32.  Q. — The  information  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  August?  A.— I  do 
not  know. 

33.  Q. — You  knew  there  would  be  some  considerable  trouble  in  the 
Orwell  scandal?     A. — Expected  there  would. 
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34.  Q. — You  knew  Mrs.  Stinger  was  involved?  A. — I  did  not,  hut  I 
heard  it. 

35.  Q. — It  was  public  talk?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

36.  Q. — You  knew  if  Mrs.  Stinger  was  out  of  the  country  she  would 
be  a  missing  witness  at  the  trial?  A. — She  would  be  if  she  was  sent  out  of 
the  country. 

37.  Q. — Was  she  sent  out  of  the  country?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

38.  Q. — And  by  money  which  you  did  not  know  the  sources  from  which 
it  came?     A. — I  did  not  know  where  it  came  from,  only  what  I  told  you. 

W.  R.  Andrews,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  :    . 

1.  Q. — You  are  the  License  Inspector  for  East  Elgin?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

2.  Q. — And  were  the  Inspector  in  the  year  1906?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — You  had  reason  to  lay  information  during  the  month  of  August 
sometime.  I  believe,  against  the  man  named  Butler?     A. — I  had. 

4.  Q. — In  connection  with  the  Hotel,  where?     A. — At  Orwell. 

5.  Q. — When  did  you  first  have  information  which  led  you  to  believe 
there  was  a  charge.  That  a  sharge  should  be  laid  against  this  man?  A. — 
I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

6.  Q. — Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can?  A. — As  near  as  I  can  rceollect,  it 
was  somewhere  between  the  18th  and  20th. 

7.  Q. — Of  what  month?    A. — August. 

8.  Q. — And  now  you  had  the  information  laid  before  what  Magistrate? 
A.— Mr.  Hunt. 

9.  Q. — When  was  that  information  laid?  A. — I  think  the  25th  of 
August. 

10.  Q. — Had  you  been  making  any  inquiries  about  the  matter  in  the 
meantime?    A. — I  had. 

11.  Q. — With  what  result  as  to  evidence?  A. — It  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

12.  Q. — The  evidence  was  not  very  satisfactory?    A. — No. 

13.  Q. — And  why  did  you  lay  the  information  on  the  25th  of  August? 
A. — Because  the  30  days  would  expire  very  soon  and  the  information  had 
to  be  laid  within  30  days. 

14.  Q. — After  laying  the  information  did  you  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  looking  for  evidence?  A. — I  did,  keeping  inquiring  every  place  I  thought 
there  was  any  chance  of  getting  it. 

15.  #Q. — Did  you  get  any  information  or  written  information  from  any 
person?    A. — I  did. 

16.  Q.— Who?    A.— Who  did  I  get  it  from? 

17.  Q. — Yes,  the  written  information  you  said  you  got?  A. — I  got  it 
from  Mr.  Boughner. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  want  to  get  from  Mr.  McLaws  the  original  papers 
which  were  used  in  this  trial  before  Mr.  Hunt.  I  will  have  to  have  an  order 
for  their  production. 

The  Commissioner  :  They  are  in  court,  Mr.  McLaws?  Mr.  McLaws,  will 
you  produce  them? 

Mr.  McLaws  :   I  will. 

Then  Mr.  McLaws  produced  the  papers. 

18.  Q. — Is  that  the  information  laid  by  you  against  Mr.  Butler?  A. — I 
think  it  is.     That  is  my  signature. 

19.  Q.— What  is  the  date  of  that?    A.— 25th  of  August. 
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This  information  is  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  C. 

20.  Q. — That  is  the  information  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  is  it 
not?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

21.  Q. — Having  laid  that  information  you  say  you  were  looking  for 
evidence  upon  which  to  proceed?  Is  that  the  statement  which  you  spoke 
to  me  a  while  ago,  as  having  been  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Boughner?  Is  that 
the  document  you  got  from  Mr.  Boughner?  A. — Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  signed 
by  any  person. 

22.  Q. — Is  that  the  document  you  got  from  Mr.  Boughner?  A. — I  think 
it  is. 

23.  Q. — It  is  not  signed  by  anyone.  What  did  Mr.  Boughner  tell  you 
about  it?  Why  did  you  take  papers  not  signed?  A. — I  thought  it  was 
giving  me  information. 

24.  Q. — Who  did  he  tell  you  it  came  from?    A. — Mr.  Butler. 

25.  Q. — Did  he  tell  you  it  was  Mr.  Butler's  writing?  A. — I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

26.  Q. — He  told  you  it  was  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Butler?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

27.  Q. — It  was  not  signed  by  Mr.  Butler  or  anybody?     A. — No. 

28.  Q.—  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  Mr.  Butler's  handwriting  or 
not?    A.— No. 

The  Commissioner  :   It  will  have  to  be  proved. 

All  I  wish  to  show  is  the  evidence.  The  position  of  this  matter  is  this  :  — 
There  has  been  cartain  charges  made  against  Mr.  Andrews,  that  he  did  not 
proceed  promptly,  but  that  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  someone  to 
injure  an  innocent  man.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  information  Mr.  Andrews 
had  from  time  to  time  to  go  on  with  this. 

The  Commissioner  :   Yes. 

29.  Q. — This  was  handed  to  you  and  was  not  signed  by  anyone?  A. — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  want  to  put  that  in  because  it  has  been  said  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  convict  Butler. 

The  Commissioner  :  I  will  allow  you  to  put  it  in  to  be  proven  afterwards. 

This  statement  was  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  D. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  That  is  the  paper  put  in  at  the  trial  marked  Exhibit  2, 
before  Mr.  Hunt. 

Commissioner:  I  will  call  it  the  unsigned  paper  containing  statements 
of  what  occurred,  dated  August  30th.     What  did  it  refer  to? 

Mr.  Cameron  :  What  happened  at  the  Orwell  Hotel  on  the  1st  of  August. 
I  want  this  marked  as  an  Exhibit,  because  this  was  the  document  that  was 
put  in  and  admitted  before  Mr.  Hunt  and  it  was  material  to  this  inquiry, 
as  being  the  only  evidence  that  he  had  at  that  time  that  would  enable  him  to 
go  on,  and  it  not  being  signed,  he  had  to  have  something  very  much  stronger 
than  that. 

Commissioner  :   Put  it  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

30.  Q. — That  came  to  you,  you  say,  from  Mr.  Boughner?  A. — I  think 
eo,  I  would  not  swear  positively  that  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Boughner. 

Commissioner:   You  are  not  sure?    A. — No. 

31.  Q. — It  was  handed  to  you  by  somebody?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

32.  Q. — And  you  think  it  was  Mr.  Boughner?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

33.  Q. — You  were  present  at  the  trial?     A. — Yes,  sir,  at  Aylmer. 

34.  Q. — Having  received  that  paper,  why  did  not  you  proceed  to  the 
trial  at  once,  of  the  charge  that  you  had  laid  against  Mr.  Butler  ?  A. — I  did 
not  think  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  go  on. 
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35.  Q. — Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  persons  required  as  wit- 
ness?    A. — I  did. 

36.  Q. — Were  you  able  to  locate  them?  A. — I  located  what  witnesses 
I  could. 

37.  Q. — Were  you  able  to  locate  the  witnesses  that  you  wanted  to  answer 
the  charge?     A. — I  was  not,  to  answer  my  satisfaction. 

38.  Q.— What   steps  did   you  take?     What  inquiries   did  you  make? 
A.— I  went  to  subpoena  these  women  and  I  could  not  find  them.     I  tried  to 
locate  them  before  I  issued  this  summons. 

39.  Q. — Any  person  else  you  tried  to  locate?     A. — Yes,  sir 

40.  Q.— Who?    A.— I  tried  to  locate  Wilcox. 

41.  Q. — And  you  were  not  able  to  locate  him?     A. — No,  sir. 

42.  Q. — Then  the  matter  went  along,  I  see,  Mr.  Andrews,  until  about 
the  27th  of  September  before  you  actually  served  any  subpoena  or  took  an 
appointment?     A. — About  that  time. 

43.  Q. — Why  was  it  allowed  to  stand  that  length  of  time?  A. — One 
reason  was: — We  did  not  want  to,  I  did  not  want  to,  and  a  good  many  of 
my  friends  did  not  want  me  to  bring  this  matter  on  before  the  election,  it 
was  pending  in  a  day  or  two.  They  thought  it  would  have  undue  influence 
against  Mr.  Hepburn. 

44.  Q. — Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Hepburn  was  implicated?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

45.  Q. — Did  any  person  come  to  you  to  withhold  the  proceedings?  A. — 
Mr.  Hammond. 

46.  Q. — Who  is  Mr.  Hammond?     A. — Chairman  of  the  Board. 

47.  Q. — Of  the  License   Commissioners  of   East   Elgin?     A.— Yes,    sir. 

48.  Q.— What  did  he  think?  A.— He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
hold  it  back  until  after  the  election. 

49.  Q. — Did  he  give  any  reasons?  A. — The  same  reason  that  I  gave, 
that  it  might  be  used  against  Mr.  Hepburn. 

50.  Q. — Who  was  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — The  Reform  candidate  for  the 
election  in  East  Elgin. 

51.  Q.— Pending?     A.— Yes. 

52.  Q. — Did  anyone  else  suggest  it?  A. — Mr.  Backus  advised  me,  too. 

53.  Q. — You  say  that  Mr.  Backus  suggested  the  same  thing  to  you? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

54.  Q. — Did  any  person  else  see  you  with  reference  to  it?  A. — Yes, 
there  were  a  great  many  talking  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  kept  track  of 
them. 

55.  Q. — Did  this  matter  become  a  matter  of  public  discussion?  This 
charge  that  was  laid,  this  conduct  that  was  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Hotel?    A. — Yes,  it  was  all  throughout  the  riding. 

56.  Q. — And  it  was  generally  known  that  it  might  create  some  scandal, 
to  have  it  tried  at  that  time  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

57.  Q. — Did  you  see  any  person  else  who  suggested  you  should  hold  it 
over?    A. — I  think  Mr.  Marshall  came  and  said  that  I  should  hold  it. 

58.  Q. — Did  anyone  else?  A. — I  can  not  name  any  person  who  did, 
there  was  a  great  many  who  wanted  it  held  back. 

59.  Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Brower  about  it?     A. — I  did. 

60.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — His  opinion  was  the  same,  that  it  would 
be  better  if  it  was  held  back  until  after  the  election. 

61.  Q. — Having  got  advice  for  doing  that,  why  did  you  change  your 
mind?     A. — They  changed  the  candidate. 

62.  Q. — When  did  that  take  place?    A. — About  the  22nd  of  September. 
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63.  Q. — And  what  took  place  when  they  changed  the  candidate?  "What 
happened  then?    A. — They  put  another  man  in  his  place. 

64.  Q. — What  position  did  Mr.  Hepburn  take  with  reference  to  it  at 
that  time?    A. — With  reference  to  which? 

65.  Q. — With  the  charge  that  was  laid  against  Mr.  Butler?  A. — Oh! 
I  do  not  know.  He  claimed  to  take  a  more  active  part  than  if  he  had  been 
the  candidate  himself. 

66.  Q. — What  did  he  say  with  reference  to  your  proceedings  in  the  mat- 
ter? Do  tou  know  if  he  made  any  public  statements?  A. — He  did  not  say 
anything  to  me. 

67.  Q. — Did  you  find  any  circulars  distributed  throughout  the  country? 
A.— I  did. 

68.  Q. — Were  these  distributed  generally  throughout  the  Riding?  A. — 
I  think  they  were. 

69.  Q. — Is  that  one  of  the  circulars  you  found  distributed?  A. — Yes, 
that  was  one  of  them. 

70.  Q. — You  say  these  circulars  were  distributed  throughout  the  Riding, 
you  found  them  at  different  places?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

71.  Q. — Did  the  circular  have  the  name  of  Mr.  Hepburn?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

72.  Q. — Is  that  another  circular  you  found  distributed?  A. — Yes,  that 
i3  another. 

73.  Q. — In  these  circulars  I  see  it  is  charged  that  there  had  been  con- 
spiracy entered  into  for  injuring  Mr.  Hepburn  by  laying  this  information 
you  speak  of?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

74.  Q. — These  circulars  were  also  put  through  the  public  press,  were 
tbey  not?    Yes,  sir. 

75.  Q. — The  St.  Thomas  Journal  of  September  24th  contained  copies 
of  these  same  circulars?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

These  two  papers  were  put  in  and  pinned  together  and  marked  Exhibit 
E. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  put  in  the  Evening  Journal,  dated  September  24th, 
1906,  and  this  was  marked  Exhibit  F. 

76.  Q. — And  this  did  appear  in  the  Aylmer  Express?  A. — Yes,  sir,  it 
did. 

77.  Q. — And  you  recognize  it  as  the  paper  published  in  your  township? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

78.  Q. — You  saw  this  item  signed  by  David  Butler?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
The  item  was  then  read  from  the  Aylmer  Express. 

79.  Q. — That  you  saw  also  in  the  public  press?    A. — I  did. 

80.  Q. — And  I  believe  it  was  commonly  known  throughout  the  Riding? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Aylmer  Express,  dated  27th  of  September,  1906.  was  put  in  and 
marked  Exhibit  G. 

81.  Q. — It  was  common  talk  throughout  the  Riding  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
was  making  this  statement  on  the  public  platform.     A. — It  was. 

82.  Q. — Then  was  your  name  connected  with  it  as  being  one  of  the  con- 
spiracy?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

83.  Q. — Who  was  plotting  and  ruining  this  man?     A. — That  is  right. 

84.  Q. — What  were  you  doing  at  that  time?  A. — What  time  have  you 
reference  to? 

85.  Q. — At  the  time  these  circulars  were  being  issued  and  these  state- 
ments being  made?  A. — They  had  circulars  giving  us  information  that  Mr. 
Hepburn  had  gone  out  of  the  field  altogether  as  a  candidate  and  Mr.  Haight 
took  the  place,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  longer  under  an  obligation  to 
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hold  prosecution  back,  when  it  could  not  injure  him  when  he  was  not  a 
candidate.  And  the  same  parties  who  advised  me  to  hold  it  hark,  said  you 
had  better  go  on  now. 

86.  Q. — Was  there  any  truth  in  the  statements  which  were  being  made 
about  you  that  you  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  any  one?    A. — Not  a  word. 

87.  Q. — But  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  entered  into  a  conspiracy?  A. — 
No,  I  did  not. 

88.  Q. — What  was  your  object  in  laying  this  information?  A. — To 
carry  out  the  law  of  the  Liquor  License  Act. 

89.  Q. — Were  you  to  receive  anything  from  any  person  for  laying  this 
information?     A. — No,  sir. 

90.  Q.- — Did  any  person  approach  you  in  that  spirit?     A. — Never  did. 

91.  Q. — Or  make  any  suggestions  that  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
do  it?    A. — No  suggestions  whether  large  or  small. 

92.  Q. — Did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  person  for  laying  it? 
A. — I  never  did. 

93.  Q. — Or  through  any  pressure?  I  want  to  go  back  prior  to  this  time. 
The  time  of  laying  this  information,  was  there  any  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  lay  that  information  ? 
A. — There  was  not  anything  at  all. 

94.  Q. — Did  any  person  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  do  it  for  any 
other  purpose  other  than  the  enforcement  of  the  Liquor  License  Act?  A. — 
No,  sir,  not  any  at  all. 

95.  Q. — Mr.  Hepburn  going  out  of  the  campaign  and  circulation  of 
these  statements,  you  made  up  your  mind  to  go  on  with  the  prosecution? 
A.-I  did. 

96.  Q.  What  did  you  do?  A. — I  came  up  to  St.  Thomas  and  went  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  I  got  the  subpoenas  and  summons  and  consulted  with  him  regard- 
ing the  evidence,  whether  it  was  sufficient  or  not. 

97.  Q. — With  whom?  A. — Mr.  Hunt,  and  he  thought  the  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  go  on  with  and  I  went  down  to  Aylmer  to  serve  the  men  I  took 
out  the  subpoenas  and  summons  for,  the  same  day  as  I  got  them. 

98.  Q. — It  has  been  charged  against  you  in  the  public  press  that  you 
served  this  summons  on  Mr.  Hepburn  in  an  offensive  way.  Tell  us  how 
this  service  was  effected?    A. — It  was  not  a  summons,  it  was  a  subpoena. 

99.  Q. — What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  that?  A. — I  went  to  Aylmer. 
It  was  nomination  day;  there  were  two  meetings,  one  in  the  skating  rink, 
and  one  in  the  town  hall. 

100.  Q. — Where  did  you  go  first?  A. — I  went  down  to  the  Central 
Hotel.  I  saw  there  was  a  crowd  on  the  street  and  I  thought  these  men 
would  be  around  among  them.  Mr.  Hepburn  lived  in  Yarmouth,  and  it 
would  be  quite  a  drive  for  me  to  go  and  see  him.  I  went  to  the  Central 
Hotel  and  he  was  not  there.  Some  person  told  me  he  was  down  at  the  skating 
rink  and  I  went  down  the  sidewalk.  I  met  him  and  Mr.  Stephens  hooked 
arms  together  and  I  handed  him  the  subpoena,  when  he  went  by. 

101.  Q. — Any  remarks  made?     A. — Mr.   Stephens  made  some  remarks. 

102.  Q. — Did  you  make  any  remarks?  A. — Nothing  only  I  said  here 
is  a  subpoena  for  you. 

103.  Q. — Who  else  was  there  besides  Mr.  Stephens?  A.  The  sidewalk 
was  full. 

104.  Q. — Do  you  remember  anyone  that  was  there?     A. — No. 

105.  Q. — This  was  after  the  meetings  were  over?  A. — Over,  it  was  just 
getting  dark. 
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106.  Q. — What  was  your  object  in  serving  him  there  at  that  particular 
time?  A. — I  did  not  know  I  was  doing  anything  particularly  wrong,  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  serve  a  man  with  a  subpoena  at  any  time. 

107.  Q. — Did  Mr.  Hepburn  live  in  the  town?  A. — No,  he  did  not  live 
in  the  town. 

108.  Q. — Where  did  he  live?  How  far  from  Aylmer  was  Mr.  Hepburn's 
place  of  residence?  A. — I  suppose  about  12  miles,  I  am  just  guessing  at 
it,  I  don't  know. 

109.  Q. — You  had  some  subpoenas  for  some  other  persons  at  the  same 
time?  A. — I  had  subpoenas  for  Mr.  Butler  at  the  same  time,  and  I  served 
him  at  the  same  time. 

110.  Q. — Where?    A. — It  was  on  the  street  I  met  him. 

111.  Q. — Served  Mr.  Butler  with  the  summons  on  the  street  in  Aylmer? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

112.  Q. — Served  any  person  else?  A. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  served 
Mr.  Boughner  at  that  time  or  not,  I  had  a  subpcena  for  him. 

113.  Q. — -Now.  Mr.  Andrews,  I  want  you  to  answer  me,  whether  you 
had  any  object  in  serving  Mr.  Hepburn  at  that  time  and  in  that  way  other 
than  to  procure  his  attendance  at  the  trial?  A. — That  was  the  only  object, 
I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  Mr.  Hepburn  any  injuries. 

114.  Q. — There  has  been  something  said  in  reference  to  the  counsel  you 
employed.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  Mr.  McCrimmon  was  not 
engaged  in  that  prosecution?    A. — Yes,  I  can  do  that. 

115.  Q. — How  was  it?  A. — I  went  to  Mr.  McCrimmon  and  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  to  take  this  case. 

116.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  if  I  insisted  upon  it  he  would 
have  to  take  it  but  he  would  rather  not,  because  he  said  no  matter  which 
of  them  won,  he  would  be  blamed.  Of  course  you  know  the  Crown  Attorney 
is  the  only  man  I  could  compel  to  go.  But  he  did  not  refuse  to  act,  but  he 
asked  me  to  allow  him  to  stay  out.  He  said  he  would  rather  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

117.  Q. — And  you  procured  another  counsel,  did  you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

118.  Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  McCrimmon  afterwards?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

119.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you  and  him  then?  A. — Nothing, 
he  was  satisfied. 

120.  Q. — Did  he  express  himself  as  being  under  any  obligation  in  any 
way?  A. — Was  very  thankful  to  me  for  leaving  him  out  and  not  taking 
the  case,  that  is  the  expression  I  can  remember. 

121.  Q. — Now,  the  prosecution  went  on  and  with  what  result?  A.  -Tl,e 
result  that  Mr.  Butler  was  fined  and  his  license  cancelled. 

122.  Q. — Were  there  any  further  proceedings?  A. — Yes,  the  case  went 
to  trial. 

123.  Q. — He  was  fined  and  the  license  cancelled?  A. — Yes,  he  appealed 
the  case. 

124.  Q. — And  it  came  before  whom?     A. — Judge  Colter. 

125.  Q.—  Here?     A.— Yes,  here. 

126.  Q. — And  what  took  place  at  that  trial?  A. — The  case  argued 
before  him  and  in  the  arguments  the  Judge  said  he  had  some  questions  to 
ask  me,  and  he  asked  me  these  questions  and  I  answered  them  and  he  then 
had  a  bunch  of  papers  in  his  hand  and  read  his  jiidgment  from  them. 

127.  Q. — Proceeded  to  read  a  written  judgment?  A. — Yes,  a  written 
judgment. 

128.  Q.— Was  there  any  opportunity  given  for  cross  examination  on 
the  matters  brought  out?    A. — None  at  all. 
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129.  Q. — And  the  result?  A. — Was  that  Mr.  Butler  paid  a  fine  of 
|50  and  had  his  license  cancelled. 

130.  Q. — The   conviction    was    confirmed? 

Commissioner  :  The  Judge  confirmed  the  conviction  of  Police  Magis- 
trate Hunt. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

131.  Q. — Was  there  anything  further  with  reference  to  this  matter? 
Was  it  ever  made  a  public  comment?  A. — It  was  again  appealed  from  this 
decision  to  Toronto. 

132.  Q. — But  the  appeal  was  not  gone  on  with?    A. — It  was  sustained. 

133.  Q. — Whatever  happened  the  conviction  stood?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

134.  Q. — Was  the  matter  ever  brought  up  again  and  made  a  matter  of 
public  comment?  A. — Yes,  this  last  fall  at  the  election,  it  was  used  at 
that  election  as  if  it  had  hurt  the  Reform  candidate  as  a  conspiracy  that  was 
planned  and  carried  out  at  that  time. 

135.  Q. — That  is  the  Reformers  were  using  it?  A. — Yes,  that  I  was 
paid  to  help  to  plot  against  the  Reform  candidate. 

136.  Q. — That  the  statements  were  made  by  him?  A. — By  Reform 
speakers  upon  the  platform  as  far  as  I  could  learn ;  I  was  not  at  the  meetings. 

137.  Q.—  What  further  happened?  A.— Nothing  at  all;  I  laid  this 
information  now. 

138.  Q. — What  did  you  do?    A. — I  laid  the  complaint. 

139.  Q. — Made  the  application  for  the  investigation,  is  that  what  you 
mean?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

140.  Q. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wanted  to  state?  A. — -We  wanted 
this  investigation  sooner,  you  know,  but  circumstances  prevented  it  and  we 
could  not  have  it. 

141.  Q. — Was  there  any  trouble  in  getting  your  witnesses?  Did  you 
issue  subpoenas  for  these  people  that  you  saw  were  missing?  A. — Yes,  I 
did  for  two  or  three  of  them. 

142.  Q. — Where  you  able  to  get  them  served?    A. — No. 

143.  What  did  your  inquiries  lead  you  to  believe?  A. — -That  they  were 
out  of  the  country. 

144.  Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with  getting  them  out  of  the  country? 
I  had  not  a  thing. 

145.  Q. — They   did  not  get  out  at  your  request?     A. — No. 

146.  Q. — Did  you  provide  that  $100  that  was  paid  Mrs.  Stinger  as  they 
say?    A. — I  did  not,  not  a  part  of  a  cent. 

147.  Q. — Could  you  tell  me  who  was  Mr.  Hepburn's  financial  agent  in 
1906.  A. — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  understand  it  was  Mr.  Stephens,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

148.  Q. — Was  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell  the  commissioner, 
perhaps  your  counsel  will  bring  it  out. 

To  Mr.  Backus.  Will  you  look  at  the  Daily  Globe  of  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1908,  where  it  is  headed,  "A  Foul  Political  Plot  Hatched  in 
East  Elgin."?    A. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  saw  this  before. 

149.  Q. — Did  you  read  anything  like  that  in  any  of  the  papers?  A. — 
I  do  not  remember. 

150.  Q. — Do  you  remember  hearing  it  discussed  that  the  reporter  had 
come  from  Toronto,  and  had  all  material  obtained  upon  which  that  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  Daily  Globe.     A. — I  heard  it  reported. 

151.  Q. — Did  vou  hear  that  vour  name  was  connected  with  that?  A.-— 
I  did. 
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152.  Q. — Why  did  not  you  proceed  with  that  complaint  and  ask  the 
Government  to  issue  an  inquiry?  A. — Because  I  thought  it  was  an  unjust 
thing  for  me  to  rest  in  such  a  lot  of  complaints.    There  was  no  truth  in  them. 

153.  Q. — There  is  a  point  I  wish  to  clear  up  on  account  of  you  being 
criticized.  Do  you  remember  that  the  court  was  adjourned  to  allow  Mr. 
Butler  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  to  engage  a  lawyer  during  the  Rex  vs.  Butler 
trial?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

154.  Q. — You  are  criticized  in  riding  to  St.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Butler 
while  this  trial  was  pending?  A. — I  went  to  St.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Butler. 
I  went  over  to  the  livery  stable  to  hire  a  horse  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  and  1 
think  as  I  was  going  across  the  sidewalk,  I  do  not  know,  I  made  a  definite 
arrangement,  but  as  I  was  crossing  the  sidewalk  from  the  Mansion  House 
to  the  Brown  House  I  met  Mr.  Butler  and  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going. 
I  said  I  was  going  to  the  livery  stable  to  get  a  horse  to  go  to  St.  Thomas, 
he  said  if  you  will  ride  with  me,  you  can  ride  right  up  there  and  back,  I  am 
going  to  get  a  lawyer,  you  can  ride  with  me  as  well  as  not. 

155.  Q. — About  what  time  was  this?     A. — About  dusk. 

156.  Q. — After  the  proceedings  were  closed?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

157.  Q. — Mr.  Butler  was  changing  lawyers?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

158.  Q. — Was  this  case  discussed  between  you  on  the  way?  A. — It 
was  not. 

159.  Q. — Was  there  any  venom  or  ill  feelings  between  you  and  Butler 
about  it?    A. — There  did  not  seem  to  be.     There  was  not  on  my  part. 

160.  Q. — Speaking  generally,  in  this  case  you  were  acting  in  your 
official  capacity?    A. — I  did  think  so. 

161.  Q.— You  rode  back  with  Mr.  Butler  to  Orwell?     A.— I  did. 

162.  Q. — When  did  you  return?  A. — It  would  be  between  11  or  12 
o'clock  at  night. 

163.  Q. — Why  was  it  so  late.  A. — -When  we  got  back  to  Yarmouth  Centre 
there  was  a  political  meeting  there,  and  Mr.  Butler  wished  to  hear  the  men 
speak. 

164.  Q. — Mr.  Lancaster  was  there,  a  verv  attractive  speaker?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

165.  Q. — You  stopped  at  that  meeting?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

166.  Q. — And  vou  went  to  Orwell?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

167.  Q.— Where  did  you  stop?     A.— At  Butler's  hotel. 

168.  Q. — Did  you  think  you  were  doing  wrong?    A. — No,  I  did  not. 

169.  Q. — Had  you  any  way  of  getting  back  to  Aylmer?  A. — No,  only 
to  walk,  Mr.  Butler  went  with  me  next  morning  to  the  police  court  to  the 
trial. 

170.  Q. — Did  you  consider  you  had  done  anything  wrong?  A. — No, 
I  had  gone  to  St.  Thomas  to  the  Wilcox  House  to  subpoena  Wilcox. 

171.  Q. — Had  you  been  able  to  get  your  hands  on  Wilcox?  A. — I 
could  not. 

172.  Q. — Had  you  heard  anything  about  where  he  was?  A. — I  went  to 
St.  Thomas  to  serve  him  with  a  subpoena. 

173.  Q. — The  Wilcox  to  which  you  referred  to  was  the  same  John  L. 
Wilcox  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  in  the  evidence  read  this  morning? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

174.  Q. — Were  you  able  during  these  proceedings  to  locate  Mr.  Wilcox? 
A. — No,  I  did  not. 

175.  Q. — The  fine  against  Mr.  Butler  has  never  been  paid?     A. — No. 

176.  Q. — Just  explain  to  His  Honour  how  that  fine  should  be  collected 
and  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not?     A. — I  understand  that 
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I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    The  Magistrate  collects  the  fine  and  pays  them 
to  me. 

177.  Q. — No  duty  involved  upon  you?    A. — Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

D.  H.  Price,  sworn. 

To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — What  is  your  occupation?     A. — I  am  a  printer  and  publisher. 

2.  Q. — Doing  business  where?     A. — In  Aylmer. 

3.  Q. — Were  these  circulars  printed  by  you?     A. — I  don't  think  so. 

4.  Q. — In  your  office?  A. — I  don't  think  so,  I  really  could  not  tell  you 
whether  they  were  or  not,  I  am  not  the  practical  printer. 

Commissioner;  Would  not  know  your  own  type?  A. — I  am  not  a 
practical  printer  at  all. 

5.  Q. — Did  the  circulars  come  in  your  observation  when  it  was  being 
printed?     A. — Not  when  it  was  being  printed. 

6.  Q. — Or  when  it  was  handed  in?  A. — I  have  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lections. 

7.  Q. — Have  you  no  recollections  of  seeing  a  copy  from  which  these 
were  printed?    A. — No. 

8.  Q. — You -are  connected  with  Aylmer  Express,  are  you  not?    A. — Yes. 

9.  Q. — Did  you  know  who  handed  in  these  same  circulars  that  appeared 
in  that  paper.     Exhibit  G. 

Commissioner  ;  Are  you  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that  paper?  A. — 
Yes,  the  Aylmer  Express. 

10.  Q. — Who  handed  these  in,  under  whose  authority  were  they  pub- 
lished? A.— I  think  the  letters  of  Mr.  Haight  and  Mr.  Hepburn  were 
brought  in  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bingham  and  Dr.  Miller. 

11.  Q. — Who  are  they?  A. — Dr.  Miller  is  one  of  our  leading  dentists, 
Mr.  Bingham  was  secretary  of  the  Reform  Association. 

12.  Q. — There  is  also  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Aylmer  Express  a  letter 
from  David  Butler;  where  did  you  get  that?  A. — I  have  not  the  faintest 
idea. 

13.  You  have  no  idea  where  that  came  from?  A. — If  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain,  first  when  I  was  asked  I  would  not  know  who  brought  these 
letters  of  Mr.  Haight's  and  Mr.  Hepburn's,  and  I  asked  my  foreman  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  the  copy  being  kept.  He  said  no,  they  were 
destroyed  long,  long  ago,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  brought  them  in 
and  he  said  the  person  who  brought  one  in,  said  that  the  letter  should  be 
in  a  good  position,  it  dawned  on  me  that  one  of  these  articles  was  paid  for 
and  I  went  to  my  ledger.  He  said  that  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Bingham  brought 
them  in  and  I  went  to  my  ledger  and  looked  up  Dr.  Miller's  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ham's account,  and  I  found  nothing  there,  and  I  looked  up  the  East  Elgin 
Reform  Association  account,  and  I  found  it  charged  there.  The  reason  that 
it  was  charged  to  them  is  because  it  was  an  extra  announcement  and  appeal 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Hepburn's  letters  were  not  charged  because  it  wa>  a  con- 
troversy, and  when  he  came  to  settle  I  threw  this  off,  so  I  did  not  get  pay 
for  either  one  of  them. 

To  Mr.  Backus,  You  would  not  publish  Mr.  Butler's  letter  unless  you 
was  satisfied  that  the  authority  came  from  Mr.  Butler.  A. — I  know  that 
from  any  source  it  came  it  was  a  reliable  source.  I  could  not  say  for 
Hepburn's  letter,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  other  letter. 

14.  Q. — You  are  satisfied  that  they  were  genuine.     A. — Yes,  sir. 

15.  Q. — Signed  by  the  person  who  they  are  purported  to  be  signed  by? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Chas.  A.  Brower,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — What  is  your  occupation?    A. — Farmer. 

2.  Q. — You  are  also  a  member  in  the  Local  Legislature  for  East  Elgin, 
are  you  not  ?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — Your  name  has  been  connected  with  the  charge  laid  against 
Butler.  Did  any  person  see  you  with  reference  to  that  charge  prior  to  it 
being  laid?     A. — No  one. 

4.  Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about  it?    A. — No,  sir. 

5.  Q. — When  did  you  first  have  anything  to  say  about  it?  A. — First  I 
knew  Mr.  Mahlon  Boughner  called  at  my  place  one  day  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Hepburn  to  come  and  see  me.  There  was  a  charge 
laid  against  Mr.  Butler's  Hotel  and  there  was  liable  to  be  things  come  out, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  see  the  inspector  to  hold  it  over.  He  told  me  what  was 
likely  to  come  out  and  I  told  him  it  was  not  my  business  to  interfere  with  the 
inspector,  and  when  he  told  me  what  was  likely  to  come  out  I  said  I  would 
see  the  inspector  and  have  a  chat  with  him  and  see  if  it  could  be  laid  over 
until  after  the  election. 

6.  Q. — Did  you  see  the  inspector?  A. — Yes,  sir,  in  a  few  days  the  inspec- 
tor came  by  through  my  place. 

7.  Q. — What  did  you  say  to  him?  A. — I  merely  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Andrews  and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  possible  thing  for  him  to  lay  it 
over  until  the  elections  were  over. 

8.  Q. — What  were  your  reasons  for  that?  A. — Simply  because  Mr.  Hep- 
burn was  the  candidate  and  the  things  that  would  come  out,  1  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  be  drawn  out  before  the  public,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  man  and  his  family. 

9.  Q. — What  did  Mr.  Andrews  say,  did  he  say  anything  to  you?  A. — 
Mr.  Andrews  thought  it  advisable  probably  to  do  so. 

10.  Q. — What  did  you  next  hear  about  it?  A. — I  heard  nothing  more 
about  this  for  some  little  time.  I  understood  Mr.  Hepburn  had  dropped  out 
of  the  field  and  Mr.  Haight  was  the  candidate,  and  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Andrews  was  going  on  with  the  trial. 

11.  Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trial  in  anv  way? 
A.— No. 

12.  0. — Did  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  instigating  the  charges  origin- 
ally?    A.— No. 

13.  Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trial,  when  it  was  brought 
on  for  the  trial?     A. — No. 

14.  Q. — I  asked  you  because  the  charges  seem  to  point  to  you  for  bring- 
ing it  on  for  the  injuring;  of  Mr.  Hepburn.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  in  that  way?    A. — Nothing  at  all. 

15.  Q. — Were  you  present  at  the  trial?     A. — I  was  not. 

16.  Q.- — What  were  you  doing  at  that  time?  Where  were  you?  A. — T 
was  engaged  in  election  matters,  looking-  up  matters  for  Mr.  Marshall's 
interest. 

17.  0. — You  were  assisting  Mr.  Mar-hall  in  the  election?    A.    -Yes,  sir. 

18.  Q. — When  did  anvthiug  else  oceur,  when  were  you  apnroached  in 
anv  way  about  this  matter?  A. — T  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  T  don't  know 
after  the  trial. 

19  Q — What  took  olace  after  the  trial?  A. — Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr. 
Henbnrn  railed  at  mv  rdaor  one  evening. 

20.  Q. — At  what  time?     A. — Perhaps  11   o'clock  when  they  orot  there. 

21.  Q.— 11  o'eloek  when  they  got  to  your  house?     A. — Yes,  sir. 
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22.  Q. — You  say  Mr.  "Wilcox  and  Mr.  Hepburn  came  to  your  house  about 
11  o  clock  one  night  1'     A. — Yes,  sir. 

23.  Q. — Was  the  house  locked  up  at  that  time?  A. —  We  were  in  bed, 
at  least  1  was  in  bed. 

24.  Q. — What  happened?  A. — They  rung  the  door  bell,  my  son  went 
down  and  he  called  me. 

25.  Q. — Who  did  you  find  there  when  you  went  down?     A. — Wilcox. 
2G.  Q. — Was  he  the  only  person  at  the  door?    A. — I  was  in  the  house, 

he  was  the  only  person  at  the  door. 

27.  Q. — What  took  place  when  you  saw  "Wilcox?  A. — He  told  me  he 
had  Hepburn  with  him. 

28.  Q. — Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can  what  he  said.  A. — As  near  as  I  can 
tell  he  said  he  had  Hepburn  with  him  and  he  wanted  an  interview  with  me, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  "if  I  would  see  him,  I  told  him  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  see  him. 

£9.  Q. — Where  was  he?    A. — In  the  rig. 

30.  Q. — What  took  place?  A. — My  son  went  out  and  helped  to  tie  the 
horse. 

31.  Q. — What  was  your  son's  name?  A. — George.  He  tied  the  horse 
and  asked  Hepburn  to  come  in. 

32.  Q. — What  took  place  when  Hepburn  came  in  the  house?  A. — We  got 
warm  and  chatted  a  few  minutes  and  Hepburn  proceeded  to  tell  me  about  the 
charge,  with  which  he  was  charged. 

33.  Q. — What  did  he  tell  you?  A. — He  told  me  had  been  reported  for 
perjury  and  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  do  a  favour.  He  wanted  me  to  see  the 
Crown-Attorney  and  the  Magistrate  to  have  the  matter  called  off.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  think  he  had  been  reported  for  perjury  and  I  asked  him  what  it 
was  for,  and  he  said  it  was  for  the  statements  he  had  made  at  Aylmer.  He 
told  me  he  had  given  evidence  there  that  was  untrue,  and  he  was  reported 
for  perjurv. 

34.  Q._What  trial?  A.— The  trial  of  Mr.  Butler  at  Aylmer,  he  said 
that  if  the  matter  went  on  he  would  have  to  go  to  prison,  or  behind  the  bars 
that  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

35.  Q. — What  was  it  that  was  untrue?  A. — He  denied  the  charge  of 
being  with  a  woman  that  night  at  Orwell.  He  said  that  he  was  at  Orwell  with 
Mrs.  Gilroy,  and  they  went  with  Mr.  Butler  to  Yarmouth  Centre,  and  we 
left  Mrs.  Gilroy  and  the  three  of  us  returned. 

3G.  Q. — What  did  he  want  you  to  do?  A. — He  wanted  me  to  see  the 
Crown-Attorney,  and  Magistrate  so  that  the  matter  could  be  held  back  some- 
way, so  that  the  case  would  not  be  proceeded  with. 

37.  Q. — Was  he  afraid  of  the  result?  A. — Yes,  he  told  me  his  evidence 
was  untrue  and  if  the  case  was  proceeded  with  he  would  have  to  admit  the 
whole  thing.  There  were  only  two  ways  out  of  it,  he  would  have  to  do  away 
with  himself  or  admit  the  whole  thing. 

38.  Q.— Did  he  give  a  reason  for  giving  this  false  statement?  A. — I 
asked  him  why  he  went  in  the  witness  box  and  made  these  false  statements,  he 
told  me  he  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  Dr.  Miller  and  the  damned 
gang,  I  did  not  know  who  he  referred  to. 

39.  Q. — Was  there  anything  further  said  about  the  matter?  A. — Ye-.  I 
asked  him  a  few  questions,  I  asked  him  in  the  first  place  one  question,  I  asked 
him  as  to  how  Boughner  was  drawn  in  the  Butler  matter.  He  told  me  that 
Butler  and  he  had  gone  to  Boughner  and  sent  him  to  me  to  get  the  inspector 
to  hold  the  case  off. 

40.  Q. — Nothing  else,  did  he  say  anything  of  what  took  place  between 
him  and  Boughner?  A. — Nothing  more  than  that.  He  asked  Boughner  to 
come  and  see  if  he  could  get  me  to  see  the  inspector. 
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41.  Q. — Nothing  said  about  the  statements  he  had  been  making  on  the 
public  platform?  A. — Yes,  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  make  the 
statements  in  Mapleton  about  Mr.  Marshall,  and  he  said  he  had  been  advised 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  whole  damned  gang,  he  used  the 
same  phrase. 

42.  Q. — What  did  he  say  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements?  A. — He 
said  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statements  at  all,  and  he  knew  it. 

43.  *">. — Was  there  anything  else  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  him? 
A. — Nothing  else. 

44.  Q. — How  long  was  he  in  the  house?     A. — About  an  hour. 

45.  Q. — What  was  the  understanding  between  you  when  he  left  there. 
A. — I  told  him  I  would  see  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  McCrimmon  and  see  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  report  that  he  was  reported  for  perjury. 

46.  Q. — What  day  of  the  week  was  that?  A.- — Saturday  evening,  if  I 
recollect  right. 

47.  Q. — Did  you  afterwards  see  Mr.  Hunt?  A. — Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt 
and  also  Mr.  McCrimmon,  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

48.  Q.— Nothing  about  the  information  being  laid?    A. — -Yes,   sir. 

49.  Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hepburn  after  that?  A. — Yes,  I  met  him 
on  the  street  shortly  afterwards. 

50.  Q. — That  same  day?  A. — Well  I  could  not  say  to  it,  it  was  very 
shortly  afterwards  but  it  might  be  the  same  day  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

51.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — There  had  been  no  charge  laid  as 
far  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  McCrimmon  knew. 

52.  Q. — Had  you. anything  to  do  in  any  way  with  this  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  or  making  it  a  machine  for  political  purpose?  A. — No,  I 
had  nothing  at  all. 

53.  A. — Nor  to  injure  any  individual?     A. — No. 

54.  Q. — Have  you  told  us  all  your  connection  with  it?  A. — I  have  so, 
I  cannot  recollect  anything  else. 

To  Mr.  Backus  :  Through  all  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Hepburn  on 
that  occasion  or  any  other  occasion,  did  he  make  any  complaint  against  Mr. 
Andrews  the  inspector?    A. — No  none  at  all. 

55.  Q. — Did  he  make  any  complaint  concerning  Mr.  Marshall  his  oppo- 
nent?   A. — No. 

56.  Q. — Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  Mr.  Brower  to  explain  how 
you  and  Mr.  Andrews  went  to  St.  Thomas  that  day  together.  You  live  south 
of  Talbot  Street.  I  refer  to  the  occasion  when  it  was  discussed  between  you? 
A. — I  think  Mr.  Andrews  was  on  his  way  to  Port  Stanely,  and  his  horse 
got  lame  and  I  took  my  horse  and  took  him  to  Port  Stanley,  and  came  around 
this  way.  He  left  his  horse  at  my  place  until  the  next  day,  and  then  he  came 
and  got  it  and  took  it  home. 

57.  Q. — Did  Mr.  Hepburn  say  anything  about  Mr.  Butler's  evidence 
that  night*  A. — He  said  Mr.  Butler's  evidence  was  correct  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

58.  Q. — Did  he  add  anything?  A. — He  said  Mr.  Butler  did  not  tell 
about  the  drive  from  his  place  to  Yarmouth  Centre. 

59.  Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  it  making  him  out  as  a  common 
breed  of  animal?  A. — He  said  that  Butler  tried  to  screen  himself  and  make 
him  out  a  damned  stud  horse. 

60.  0  — Did  he  say  Butler's  evidence1  was  correct  as  far  as  it  went  but 
it  made  himself  out  an  innocent  man,  and  him  a  stud  horse?     A. — Yes. 

61.  Q. — Did  you  hear  any  remarks  to  your  son  as  he  walked  out?  A. — 
He  made  some  remark,  but  I  did  not  catch  it. 
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George  F.  Brower,  sworn 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q.   What  is  your  name?    A. — George  F.  Brower 

2.  Q 
to  be. 


3.  Q 
ing  of  it. 

4.  Q 

5.  Q 
the  trial? 

6.  Q 

7.  Q 

8.  Q 

9.  Q 


— You   are   a  son  of   C.   A.   Brower,    last   witness?  A. — Supposed 
— Do  you  remember  of  hearing  of  this  Butler's  trial?     A. — Hear- 


— Yes.     A. — Through  the  newspapers,  yes. 

— Do  you  remember  any  person  going  to  your  house  shortly  after 

A. — I  do  sir. 
— Who  came?    A. — John  Wilcox  and  William  Hepburn. 
— What  time  of  night  did  they  come  there?     A. — Just  11  o'clock. 
— Were  you  in  bed  at  that  time?  A. — I  was. 
— Who  got  up  to  let  them  in?     A. — I  did. 
10.  Q. — Who  did  you  find  at  the  door?     A. — John  Wilcox. 
LI.  Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you?    A. — He  wanted  to  know  if  my  father 
was  around. 

12.  Q.— What  did  you  do?.     A.  —I  called  him. 

13.  Q. — And  got  your  father  down?     A. — Yes  sir. 

14.  Q. — What  took  place  when  he  came  down?  A. — There  was  a  con- 
versation between  us. 

15.  Q. — Between  whom?    A. — John  Wilcox  and  him. 

16.  Q. — What  was  the  result?  A. — They  found  out  that  William  Hep- 
burn was  out  in  the  rig.  John  Wilcox  wanted  to  know  if  Hepburn  could 
have  an  interview  with  him.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  come  in  or  not. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  would  see  him. 

17.  Q-. — What  did  your  father  say  to  that?  A. — He  said  certainly, 
tell  him  to  come  in. 

18.  Q. — What  did  you  do?    A. — Went  out  to  put  the  horse  in. 

19.  Q.— rWhat  took  place  when  you  went  out  there,  who  did  you  find 
in  the  rig?  A. — William  Hepburn. 

20.  Q. — What  took  place  when  you  went  there?  A. — Between  Hep- 
burn and  I?  « 

21.  Q. — Yes,  what  did  you  do?  A. — We  took  the  horse  and  tied  him 
up,  we  did  not  put  him  in. 

22.  Q. — Where  did  you  go?     A. — We  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

23.  Q. — Who  was  there?  A. — My  father,  John  Wilcox,  Hepburn  and 
myself. 

24.  Q. — Four  of  you?    A. — Yes  sir. 

25.  Q. — Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Hepburn  and  your 
father?    A.— I  did. 

26.  Q. — What  did  you  hear?  A. — The  discussion  of  the  whole  Orwell 
scandal,   and  other  election  matters. 

27.  G. — What  did  Mr.  Hepburn  say  about  the  Orwell  scandal?  A. — 
He  said  he  heard  there  was  a  complaint  of  perjury  laid  before  the  Crown 
Attorney  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  have  it  laid  off  until  after  he  could  have 
a  sale  and  straighten  up  his  business. 

28.  Q. — What  was  he  going  to  do  this  for?  A. — He  would  get  out  to 
some  other  place. 

29.  Q. — What  did  he  want  your  father  to  do?  A. — Ho  wanted  my 
father  to  go  and  see  tho  Crown  Attorney  and  Mr.  Hunt  and  see  if  there  had 
been  a  complaint  laid  or  not.  My  father  said  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  a  complaint  laid,  he  had  not  been  aware  of  any. 

30.  Q. — Did  they  discuss  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  trial?  A. — 
Yes  sir. 
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31.  Q. — What  did  you  hear  Hepburn  say  with  reference  to  that?  A. — 
Mr.  Hepburn  said  that  his  evidence  was  false  at  the  trial,  and  if  the  case 
of  perjury  went  on  he  would  have  to  give  the  whole  thing  away,  he  could 
not  help  that. 

32.  Q. — What  would  be  the  result  of  the  trial?  A. — He  would  have 
to  go  to  prison,  that  was  all  he  could  see  for  him. 

33.  Q. — Was  there  nothing  further  said  about  what  took  place  at  the 
hotel  that  night?    A. — Yes  sir. 

34.  Q. — What  did  you  hear  him  say  with  reference  to  that?  A. — He 
said  that  concerning  the  women  at  the  Butler  Hotel  that  was  correct;  that 
he  and  Butler  arranged  with  the  women  to  be  there ;  that  Butler  arranged 
with  his  wife  to  go  away  on  a  visit,  and  that  he  and  Butler  had  arranged 
with  the  women  to  be  there.  He  made  the  personal  arrangements  with  the 
women  himself. 

35.  Q. — Anything  more?  A. — He  said  he  had  got  Mrs.  Stinger  to  go 
to  Yarmouth  Center  to  get  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

36.  Q. — Anything  further?  A. — He  said  they  stayed  there  until  late 
and  then  started  for  John  Wilcox  about  midnight,  and  they  got  to  Wilcox 
about  two  o'clock,  the  four  of  them. 

37.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  he  left  Mrs.  Gilroy 
there,  and  the  three  went  back  to  Orwell. 

38.  Q. — What  further?  A. — He  said  he  and  Butler  went  to  bed  with 
the  one  woman  for  the  rest  of  the  night.     It  was  plain  talk. 

39.  Q. — You  heard  him  make  that  statement  yourself?  A. — He  made 
that  statement. 

40.  Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  was  said  about  it,  about 
what  took  place  at  Orwell?  A. — At  the  Hotel? 

41.  Q. — Yes,  or  is  that  all  you  remember?  A. — That  is  all  I  remember 
that  happened  at  Orwell. 

42.  Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about  certain  circulars  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  riding?     A. — There  was. 

43.  Q. — What  was  said  about  that?  A. — He  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Haight  knew  nothing  about  these  circulars  until  they  were  in  print.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever. 

44.  Q. — Was  there  anything  else  said  about  that,  who  did  he  say  got 
the  circulars  out?  A. — He  said  Mr.  Aylesworth,  I  suppose,  got  the  circulars 
out,  between  him  and  Stephens  and  Miller,  and  the  damned  Aylmer  gang. 

45.  Q. — Was  anything  said   about   Boughner  there?      A. — There   was. 

46.  Q.-^-What  was  that?  A. — He  said  he  had  been  to  Boughner's 
several  times  in  connection  of  the  Orwell  scandal.  He  heard  that  a  com- 
plaint was  laid  against  the  house  and  he  wanted  it  cleared  up  if  he  could. 

47.  Q. — Was  there  anything  else  took  place  between  them,  between 
Hepburn  and  your  father,  in  their  conversation  in  regard  to  the  matter? 
A. — There  was. 

48.  Q. — Tell  me  anything  you  can  remember  at  this  time?  A. — He 
said  he  had  been  to  Boughner  and  wanted  Boughner  to  come  to  him  to  see  if 
he  could  have  the  complaint  laid  over  or  drawn  off  until  after  the  election. 

49.  Q. — After  the  interview  did  your  father  give  him  any  understanding 
that  he  would  do  anything  to  help,  what  was  said  with  reference  to  doing 
anything  for  this  perjury  charge?  A.— -Certainly,  he  said  he  had  nothing 
against  William  Hepburn  or  anything  else,  and  he  would  do  anything  he 
could  to  have  it  laid  over  or  withdrawn. 

50.  Q. — How  long  were  they  there  that  night?  A. — Perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  T  could  not  tell  to  the  time. 
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51.  Q. — Was  lie  making  any  complaint  about  any  person  that  night  as 
having  treated  him  unfairly?  A. — No  person  only  his  own  friends  and  the 
damned  Ay  liner  gang. 

52.  Q. — Did  he  make  any  complaint  of  how  he  was  treated  by  Mr. 
Andrews!-'    A. — Nothing  at  all. 

53.  Q. — Or  by  your  father?     A. — Nothing  at  all. 

54.  Q. — Ur  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Marshall:'  A. — Mr.  Marshall's 
name  was  not  mentioned,  to  my  recollection,  during  the  whole  conversation. 

55.  Q. — Do  you  recollect  anything  said  by  Mr.  Hepburn  as  to  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  Mapleton  platform?  A. — Not  to  my  recollections,  but  he 
might  have  said  something. 

56.  Q. — Where  were  you  during  the  conversation?  A. — I  was  there 
most  of  the  time,  I  was  out  getting  some  wood  and  looking  after  Billie's 
horse. 

57.  Q. — Where  were  they  sitting,  was  there  a  fire  place?  A. — No,  a 
big  stove,  I  was  sitting  on  the  one  side,  Jack  Wilcox  was  on  the  south  side 
and  pa  and  Bill  on  the  east  side,  we  were  talking  all  the  time. 

58.  Q. — You  were  talking  while  they  were  talking?    A. — Yes. 

To  Mr.  Backus  :  You  say  that  Wilcox  was  sitting  on  the  south  side, 
would  that  be  in  front  of  the  stove  hearth?  A. — Not  exactly,  a  little  on  one 
side. 

59.  Q. — Were  you  and  Wilcox  sitting  where  you  could  hear  everything 
that  was  said  by  your  father  and  Mr.  Hepburn  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

60.  Q. — What  was  Billy  Hepburn's  conduct  like?  A. — He  was  a  little 
excited,  but  nothing  else. 

61.  Q. — Was  there  nothing  said  by  anybody  of  any  person  being  peni- 
tent? Did  Wilcox  say  anything  about  anybody  being  penitent?  A. — I  do 
not  remember. 

62.  Q. — When  he  said  that  the  case  was  reported  to  the  Crown  Attorney 
did  he  make  any  remark  as  to  what  he  could  see?  A. — He  said  he  could  see 
himself  behind  the  prison  bars  looking  out. 

63.  Q. — Did  he  make  that  statement  more  than  once?  A. — He  made 
that  statement  three  times  if  I  remember  right. 

64.  Q. — Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  at  the 
Aylmer  trial?  A. — He  said  that  he  was  forced  into  the  statements  that  he 
made  by  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Miller  and  the  damned  Ayler  gang. 

65.  Q. — How  often  would  you  say  that  during  that  conversation  he  used 
that  expression  "The  damned  Aylmer  gang"?     A. — Several  times. 

66.  Q. — Did  Wilcox  say  anything  in  the  presence  of  Hepburn?  A. — 
Yes,  he  chipped  in  occasionally  and  said  the  boys  were  just  out  for  a  good 
time. 

67.  Q. — Would  that  be  the  class  of  remarks  that  Wilcox  was  making 
during  the  conversation  when  he  did  speak  to  you?  In  other  words,  was  that 
remark  addressed  to  your  father  and  Hepburn  or  to  all  of  you?  A. — I  sup- 
pose it  was  addressed  to  all  of  us. 

68.  Q. — Do  you  remember  of  your  father  asking  how  it  was  Boughner 
got  mixed  up  in  that  scrape?  A. — Yes,  I  remember  him  asking  that  ques- 
tion. 

69.  Q. — What  did  Hepburn  say  about  offering  Boughner  any  money? 
What  was  Boughner's  reply?  A. — He  said  he  offered  Boughner  money  to 
get  this  case  cleaned  up,  and  he  said  it  did   not  do    any  good  to    offer    him 

"money,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  do  for  him  anyway. 

70.  Q. — Did  Bill  say  anything  to  your  father  concerning  his  own 
remarks?    A. — He  did. 
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71.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  he  could  tell  him  a  lot  of  things 
that  would  happen. 

72.  Q. — Did  he  say  what  it  was? 

The  Commissioner:    You  can  not  go  into  politics. 

73.  Q. — Did  he  say  anything  in  your  evidence  concerning  Butler's  evi- 
dence?   A. — He  did. 

74.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  that  Butler  told  the  truth  as 
far  as  it  went  but  he  did  not  go  far  enough. 

75.  Q. — What  was  his  complaint?  A. — As  a  matter  of  fact  he  said  that 
he  found  himself  out  innocent  and  made  damned  stud  horse  of  me,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  mean  Butler  told  the  truth  and  owned  up  to  the  truth  but  he 
said  he  had  not  acted  fair  with  him  and  made  a  damned  stud  horse  out  of 
him. 

76.  Q. — Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  when  he  was  going  away?  A. 
— He  told  me  not  to  be  a  fool  enough  to  get  mixed  up  in  such  a  damned  scrape 
as  that. 

C.  A.  Brower.    Recalled. 

To  Mr.  Cameron  : 
1.  Q. — Your  son  said  that  there  was  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hep- 
burn that  you  did  not  tell  us  about  when  you  were  in  the  box.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  recollect  them  now  or  not?  Did  Mr.  Hepburn  say 
anything  about  any  arrangements  made  with  which  he  was  to  meet  these 
women?    A. — Yes,  he  said  he  had  arranged  to  meet  these  women  there. 

2.  Q. — -You  heard  what  your  son  said  about  that?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — Was  he  correct  setting  forth  the  conversation  at  that  time ?  A. — 
As  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

4.  Q. — This  means  that  you  have  spoken  of  them.  You  have  been 
listening  to  them.  Have  they  been  brought  to  your  mind?  Do  you  remem- 
ber them  all?  A. — I  recollect  nearly  everything  he  said,  now  it  is  brought 
to  my  mind. 

5.  Q. — He  made  statements  about  certain  things  that  you  did  not  men- 
tion at  all.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  mistaken  or  not,  or  whether  it  is 
brought  to  your  recollections    ?  A. — I  think  he  is  correct. 

6.  Q. — You  remember  the  statements  he  has  made  as  having  come  from 
Mr.  Hepburn?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Charles  Dickinson,  sworn : 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — What  was  your  occupation  in  the  month  of  September,  1906, 
where  were  you  working?     A. — I  was  working  at  Butler's. 

2.  Q.—  Where?     A.— At  Orwell. 

3.  Q. — What  was  your  job  there?  A. — Working  around  the  barn  and  in 
the  house. 

4.  Q. — Hostler?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

5.  Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Hepburn?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

6.  Q. — Had  he  stopped  there  while  you  were  working  for  Mr.  Butler? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

7.  Q. — Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  saw  him?  A.— No,  I  don't 
remember  the  date. 

8.  Q. — Anything  happen  the  first  time  you  saw  him?  A. — The  first  time 
I  stow  him? 

9.  Q.— Yes?     A.— Nothing. 

10.  Q. — The  first  time  that  he  stayed  there  did  you  take  care  of  his  horse 
for  him?     A. — That  is  the  night  the  women  were  there? 
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11.  Q. — Did  he  stay  at  the  house  on  more  than  one  occasion  while  you 
were  there?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

12.  Q. — It  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him  when  he  stayed  over  night, 
was  that  the  night  the  women  were  there?     A. — No,  sir. 

13.  Q. — He  had  been  there  before  that?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

14.  Q. — Then  when  did  you  see  him  again?  A. — When  he  stayed  over 
night  ? 

15.  Q. — When  did  he  stay  at  the  hotel  the  second  time?  A. — The  night 
the  women  were  there. 

16.  Q. — Did  you  know  these  women?    A. — No. 

17.  Q.— Either  of  them?    A.— No. 

18.  Q. — How  did  you  come  to  know  about  them  being  there?  A. — I 
didn't  know  of  them  being  there  until  I  got  their  horse. 

19.  Q. — Did  you  put  the  horse  away  for  the  women?     A. — No  sir. 

20.  Q. — Tell  us  what  took  place  that  night?  You  say  the  women  were 
there,  you  were  working  there?    A. — I  was. 

21.  Q. — What  did  you  first  have  to  do  with  them,  who  else  was  there  that 
night  ?    A.— At  the  hotel  ? 

22.  Q. — Any  person  want  to  be  driven  any  place  that  night?  A. — There 
was  a  fellow  there,  yes. 

23.  Q.— Who  was  it?     A.— Herb  White. 

24.  And  who  drove  him  away?  A. — I  think  my  brother  did. 

25.  Q. — What  is  your  brother's  name?    A. —  Al. 

26.  Q. — What  happened  when  he  wanted  to  go  away  with  reference  to 
the  horse,  what  horse  did  you  hitch  up?  A. — I  didn't  hitch  up.  That  horse 
was  hitched  up. 

27.  Q. — What  horse  was  it  ?    A. — An  Aylmer  horse. 

28.  Q. — Where  was  it?  A. — I  don't  know,  I  suppose  it  was  out  at  the 
barn. 

29.  Q. — How  do  you  know  that  they  took  that  horse,  the  livery  horse? 
Did  you  see  them  drive  away?    A. — No,  sir. 

30.  Q. — See  them  come  back?     A. — No,  sir. 

31.  Q. — Were  the  other  horses  in  the  stable?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

32.  Q. — And  you  knew  that  he  had  gone?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

33.  Q. — What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night?    A. — Not  very  early. 

34.  Q.— Was  it  late?    A.— Pretty  late. 

35.  Q. — Did  you  notice  anything  going  on  in  the  hotel  or  hear  anything 
when  you  were  going  to  bed?    A. — I  heard  a  racket. 

36.  Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  racket?  A. — -Just  laughing  and 
talking. 

37.  Q. — Who  was  doing  the  laughing  and  talking?  A. — Mr.  Hepburn 
and  Mr.  Butler. 

38.  Q. — And  who  else?  A. — I  don't  know  the  other  two.  I  suppose  it 
was  women?    It  sounded  like  it. 

39.  Q. — How  did  you  know  Hepburn  was  there?  A. — He  came  there 
about  half  past  six  and  stayed  there. 

40.  Q. — Where  were  they  when  you  went  up  to  bed?  A. — In  the  north- 
east corner  there. 

41.  Q. — In  the  parlor  or  in  the  bedroom?  A. — No  sir,  thev  must  have 
been  in  the  bedroom. 

42.  Q. — Did  you  stay  in  the  house  that  night?    A. — I  did. 

43.  Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  of  anything  that  took  place  that  night 
when  you  were  going  to  bed?     A. — I  got  their  horse. 

44.  Q. — When,  after  you  went  to  bed?    A. — Yes,  sir. 
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45.  Q. — You  were  called  through  the  night?  A. — I  was  called  through 
the  night  and  got 'their  horse. 

46.  Q. — Who  called  you?  A. — Mr.  Hepburn  came  to  my  room.  Butler 
told  him  to  tell  me  to  get  up  and  get  it. 

47.  Q.— What  horse  did  you  get?  A. — A  sorrel  horse.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  livery  horse. 

48.  Q. — It  was  not  Mr.  Butler's  horse  or  Mr.  Hepburn's  horse?  A. — 
No,  sir. 

49.  Q. — What  did  you  say  when  you  were  called?  A. — I  didn't  say  any- 
thing.    I  said.  "It  is  a  pretty  time  of  night  to  get  anybody  out  of  bed." 

50.  Q. — What  did  he  say  to  that?    A. — He  didn't  say  anything. 

51.  Q.— What  did  he  do?     A.— I  got  the  horse. 

52.  Q. — Did  he  do  anything  to  compensate  you  for  getting  out  of  bed 
that  night?    A. — Yes,  he  gave  me  a  little. 

53.  Q.— What  did  he  do?    A.— He  gave  me  $1.00. 

54.  Q. — Who  gave  you  the  $1?   A. — Mr.  Hepburn  gave  me  the  $1. 

55.  Q. — Did  anyone  go  with  you  to  get  the  horse  out?  A. — Hepburn 
went  out  to  the  barn  with  me. 

56.  Q. — Was  he  dressed  when  he  came  to  call  you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

57.  Q. — And  you  went  down  stairs,  what  did  you  do?    A. — Got  a  lantern. 

58.  Q. — What  next  did  you  do?     A. — Went  to  the  barn. 

59.  Q. — What  did  you  start  to  do?     A.— Hook  up  the  horse. 

60.  Q. — Which  horse?    A. — A  sorrel  horse. 

61.  Q. — Who  told  you  to  take  the  sorrel  horse?    A. — Hepburn. 

62.  Q. — What  buggy  did  you  put  it  to?    A. — Its  own  buggy. 

63.  Q. — The  buggy  that  came  with  it?     A. — The  buggy  it  came  on. 

64.  Q. — What  did  you  do  when  you  got  the  horse  hitched?  A. — Drove 
up  to  the  front. 

65.  Q.— To  the  front  of  the  hotel?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

66.  Q. — Find  anybody  there  ?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

67.  Q. — Who?     A. — Butler  and  the  two  women. 

68.  Q. — Where  was  Hepburn?    A. — He  was  with  me 

69.  Q. — Did  you  know  these  two  women  to  see  them,  know  their  names? 
A. — I  knew  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Stinger. 

70.  Q. — How  did  you  come  to  know  her?    A. — I  had  seen  her  before. 

71.  Q. — Where  had  you  seen  her  before?  A. — I  had  seen  her  there  at 
Orwell. 

72.  Q. — Had  she  had  business  at  Orwell?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

73.  Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  business  she  came  there  on? 
A. — To  sell  pianos  was  her  business  there. 

74.  Q. — You  say  you  found  these  two  women  and  Mr.  Butler  there,  and 
that  Hepburn  came  around  with  you  and  the  horse?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

75.  Q. — What  took  place  when  you  got  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house?    A. — They  got  in. 

76.  Q. — Who  got  in?     A. — Hepburn,   Butler  and  the  two  women. 

77.  Q. — Then  »what  happened?     A. — They  drove  west. 

78.  O. — What  happened  to  you?     A. — I  went  to  bed. 

79.  Q. — Were  you  called   again   during  the  nicrht?     A. — No,    sir. 

80.  Q. — That  was  the  only  call  you  had  during  the  night?  A. — Yes. 
sir. 

81.  Q. — Did  you  see  nny  of  these  people  around  ihe  hotel  the  noxt 
morning  when  you  came  down?  A. — Yes,  sir,  I  saw  them  all  but  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy. 

82.  Q. — That  is.  you  saw  Mrs.  Stinger  there  the  next  morning?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 
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S3.   Q. — Hepburn  there?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

84.  Q. — And  Mr.  Butler  was  back  home?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

85.  Q. — What   horses  were    in    the    stable   in    the    morning?     A. — All 
three. 

86.  Q. — The  sorrel  was  back  in  the  stall  again?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

87.  O. — And  the  buggy  back?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

88.  Q. — Was  any  person  in  at  breakfast  when  you  had  your  breakfast? 
A. — There  was. 

89.  Q. — Who  was  there?  A. — Mrs.  Stinger  and  that  baby  they  talk 
about. 

90.  O.—  That  is  her  boy?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

91.  Q. — You  didn't  see  them  that  night  after  they  drove  west  and  you 
went  in  to  go  to  bed,  you  saw  nothing  more  of  them    A. — No. 

92.  Q. — Did  you  hear  them  come  back?     A. — No. 

93.  Q. — See  them  when  they  came  in?    A. — No. 

94.  Q. — I  suppose  you  were  sound  asleep?     A. — Sound  asleep. 

95.  Q. — Did  you  see  Hepburn  any  time  after  that  at  the  hotel,  or  do 
you  remember  seeing  him?    A. — I  don't  remember. 

96.  Q. — I  believe  you  signed  some  paper  at  one  time?     A. — I  did. 

97.  Q. — Tell  us  about  that,  will  you,  about  that  paper,  how  did  you 
come  to  sign  it?     A. — I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  sign  it. 

98.  Q. — Tell  who  came  to  you?    A. — Mr.  Tuttle  came  to  me. 

99.  Q.— What  Tuttle?     A.— George  Tuttle,  the  egg  buyer. 

100.  Q. — What  had  he  with  him  when  he  came?    A. — He  had  a  letter. 

101.  Q. — From  whom?    A. — I  suppose  it  would  be  from  Billy  Hepburn. 

102.  Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  it,  what  did  he  want  you  to  do?  A. — 
He  wanted  me  to  send  an  affidavit  out  to  where  he  is  staying,  stating  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Orwell  scandal. 

103.  Q. — That  is  that  Hepburn  had  nothing  to  do  with  it     A. — Yes,  sir. 

104.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you,  did  he  come  more  than  once? 
A. — Why  yes. 

105.  Q. — You  saw  there  were  two  letters,  was  it  to  get  you  to  sign  these 
letters?  A. — No,  he  had  a  letter  from  Billy  Hepburn  wanting  me  to  sign 
an  affidavit. 

106.  Q. — Had  he  anything  there  that  he  wanted  you  to  sign?  A. — I 
didn't  see  anything. 

107.  Q. — What  did  he  want  you  to  do?  A. — He  wanted  me  to  follow 
him  down  to  Lawyer  Stevens'  office,   and  I  went  down. 

108.  Q. — What  took  place  when  you  got  down  there?  A. — He  and  I 
went  up  to  Stevens,  went  into  his  office  and  Stevens  asked  me  some  questions 
and  I  answered  him.     I  was  not  under  oath  and  I  could  say  anything. 

109.  Q. — Did  you  say  anything?    A. — I  did. 

110.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — I  told  him  I  would  sign  the 
paper. 

111.  Q. — What  was  put  in  the  paper?  Do  you  remember?  A. — No, 
I  don't  remember.     It  was  not  of  any  account  any  way. 

112.  Q. — Why?    A. — Because  I  was  not  telling  him  the  truth. 

113.  Q. — In  what  way  were  you  not  telling  him  the  truth?  Were  you 
not  telling  him  the  truth?  A. — I  knew  I  would  be  wrong  if  I  told  him  the 
truth.     I  was  not  going  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

114.  Q. — The  truth,  do  you  mean  what  you  told  us  here  to-day?  A. — 
I  mean  what  I  told  you  to-day  is  true. 

115.  Q. — That  is  not  what  you  told  Stevens  when  you  went  in  to  see 
him  what  you  told  us  here  to-day?     A. — No,  sir. 
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116.  Q. — Do  j'ou  say  that  you  refused  to  swear  to  the  paper  that  vou 
gave  him,  to  take  an  oath  that  it  was  true?  A. — That  was  not  so,  I  didn't 
take  any  oath. 

117.  Were  you  to  get  anything  for  doing  that?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

118.  Q. — What  were  you  to  get  A. — The  first  letter  he  got,  there  was 
a  $5  bill  in   it. 

119.  Q.— Who  gave  you  the  $5  bill,  Mr.  Tuttle?     A.— I  took  the  $5. 

120.  Q. — Any  other  financial  transaction  between  you?  A. — I  told 
him  that  was  not  enough. 

121.  Q. — What  happened  when  you  told  him  it  was  not  enough?  A. — 
He  said  that  he  would  write  back  to  Hepburn  and  he  might  get  a  little  bit 
more. 

122.  Q. — What  happened  when  he  wrote  back?  A. — He  got  word,  he 
got  f  10  more. 

123.  Q. — Did  you  make  any  other  affidavit  or  was  that  all?  A. — That 
was  all.     I  was  just  paid  that  $15  for  that  one. 

124.  Q. — You  say  you  didn't  take  an  oath  to  that  at  all?    A. — No. 

125.  Q. — You  got  $15  for  signing  the  paper?    A. — I  did. 

126.  Q. — What  was  done  with  that  paper?    A. — I  don't  know. 

127.  Q. — Where  did  you  last  see  it?  A. — I  guess  he  sent  it  off  to 
Hepburn. 

128.  Q. — Where  did  you  leave  it?    A. — I  left  it  in  Stevens'  office. 

129.  Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiries  about  it  later?  A. — I  asked 
Mr.  Tuttle  about  some  letters  the  other  day. 

130.  Q. — What  did  you  ask  him?  A. — I  asked  him  about  these  letters. 
I  said  "I  am  liable  to  be  on  this  case  and  I  want  a  little  bit  of  proof." 

131.  Q. — You  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  witness  and  you  wanted 
to  get  these  papers  back?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

132.  Q. — Did  any  person  else  pav  you  any  money  besides  Mr.  Tuttle? 
A.— No. 

133.  Q. — That  was  all  the  monev  there  was  in  it  for  vou?  A. — That  is 
all. 

134.  Q. — What  did  Tuttle  say  when  you  asked  him  for  the  papers? 
A. — He  said  there  would  be  nothing  done  with  them. 

135.  Q. — Why  were  you  signing  these  papers,  what  was  your  object, 
to  accommodate  Mr.  Hepburn?     A. — I  guess  to  accommodate  them  all. 

136.  Q. — The  night  this  took  place  at  Orwell,  who  was  in  the  house  that 
night,   were  the  usual  people   there?     A.— The   usual  crowd. 

137.  Q. — Where  was  Mrs.   Butler?     A. — She  went  away. 

138.  Q. — When  did  she  go  away  A. — She  had  been  away  a  long 
while. 

139.  Q. — She   had  been  away  some  time?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

140.  Q. — She  was  not  home  that  night?     A. — No,  she  was  not  there. 

141.  Q. — Did  anything  take  place  between  you  and  Butler  as  to  his 
evidence  at  the  trial?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

142.  Q. — What  was  that?  A. — He  said  that  he  would  get  up  and  swear 
down  there  that  he  hooked  up  the  horse  and  I  was  in  bed. 

143.  Q. — He  would  swear  that  he  hooked  up  the  horse  and  you  were 
in  bed?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

144.  Q. — He  didn't  want  vou  to  be  the  hostler  that  night?    A. —  No,  sir. 

145.  Q. — Did  any  person  else  besides  Butler  try  to  instruct  you  about 
your  evidence?     A. — Andy  Grant. 

146.  Q. — What  you  were  to  know  or  not  to  know  with  reference  to  the 
matter?     A. — He  told  me  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
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To    Mr.  Backus  : 

147.  Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  taking  place  between  Boughner 
and  Butler  about  this  Orwell  scandal?  A. — There  was  a  piece  there  in  the 
Free  Press. 

148.  Q. — That  piece  in  the  Free  Press  related  to  what,  do  you  remem- 
ber hearing  them  discussing  it?  A. — Hepburn  entered  an  action  against, 
it  must  have  been,  the  Times. 

149.  Q.— What  did  Butler  have  to  say  about  that?  A.— Well,  Butler 
looked  at  the  paper  and  he  says,  "It  is  all  off  now  with  me." 

150.  Q. — Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything?  A. — No,  he  didn't  ask  me 
to  do  anything. 

151.  Did  he  ask  you  to  tell  him  if  you  saw  any  person  coming?  A. — 
He  was  watching  for  Mahlon  Boughner. 

152.  Q. — Did  he  see  Boughner?     A. — He  did. 

153.  Q. — Were  you  present  at  the  interview?  A. — I  was  standing  at 
the  door. 

154.  Q. — Could  you  hear  what  was  said?  A. — He  wanted  Boughner  to 
go  to  Port  Stanley  with  him  after  Hepburn  or  St.  Thomas,  wherever  he 
could  find  him. 

155.  Q. — You  have  never  given  evidence  very  much  in  court?  A. — 
Not  very  many  times. 

156.  Q. — Just  quietly  go  back  with  me,  because  this  evidence  is  import- 
ant, go  back  with  me  to  Orwell  on  that  night  and  keep  yourself  perfectly 
quiet  and  thoughtful.  Do  you  remember  Al  White  coming  there  or  rather 
a  young  man  named  White  coming  there?    A. — I  do. 

157.  Q.—  Where   did   this  White  live?     A.— South  of   Aylmer. 

158.  Q. — What  direction  is  Aylmer  from  Orwell?     A. — East. 

159.  Q. — And  you  told  my  learned  friend  that  White  wanted  some  per- 
son to  drive  him   down?     A. — Yes,   Sir. 

160.  Q. — Did  he  ask  you  to  go?  A. — Butler  wanted  me  to  go,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  go. 

161.  Q. — And  it  is  a  fact  that  it  ended  in  your  brother  Al.  agreeing  to 
go?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

162.  Q. — At  that  time  what  kind  of  work  were  you  at  in  the  house? 
A. — Tending  the  bar. 

163.  Q. — Did  you  have  any  knowledge  at  that  time  of  the  women  com- 
ing there?    A.- — I  didn't. 

164.  Q. — You  didn't  know  that  the  women  had  come  there?    A. — No. 

165.  Q. — Did  you  know  that  there  were  people  upstairs  in  the  house 
during  the  evening,  did  you  hear  talking  and  laughing?  A. — I  heard  talk- 
ing and  laughing. 

166.  Q. — Did  you  know  who  it  was  further  than  Hepburn?     A. — No. 

167.  Q. — Where  were  you  sleeping  that  night?  A. — I  slept  in  the  west 
bedroom. 

168.  Q. — Your  nervousness  has  been  criticized.  Give  us  a  little  plan  of 
the  house.     Do  you  know  what  direction  it  faces?     A. — East  and  west. 

169.  Q. — The  entrance  of  the  house,  coming  into  the  front  door,  which 
side  of  Talbot  street  is  that  on?    A. — On  the  south  side. 

170.  Q. — Is  it  from  that  side  that  you  enter  the  door  to  go  upstairs  to 
the  parlor?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

171.  Q. — When  you  go  upstairs  to  the  upper  parlor,  turning  to  the  left 
what  would  you  find?  A. — There  is  a  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  stairs,  turn- 
ing to  the  left. 

172.  Q. — Is  there  more  than  one  bedroom  there?     A. — There  are  two. 
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173.  Q. — Going  to  the  north  bedroom,  how  would  yon  get  to  the  north 
bedroom,  at  that  point  what  would  you  have  to  go  through  there?  A.— No, 
you  can  go  right  around  to  the  door  on  the  other  side. 

174.  Q. — When  I  was  there  the  other  night  you  and  the  landlady  showed 
me  that  you  would  turn  to  the  north?  A. — You  could  go  around  there, 
through  the  parlor. 

175.  Q. — Turning  then  to  the  right,  how  do  you  reach  the  parlor  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs?     A. — Go  right  around. 

176.  Q. — You  go  right  around  the  hall  and  come  into  the  parlor?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

177.  Q. — The  parlor  is  at  the  front  part  of  the  house?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

178.  Q. — What  you  call  the  bridal  chamber,  the  best  bedroom,  is  that 
known  as  the  northeast  room  there  after  you  go  through  the  archway?  A.-- 
That  is  the  bedroom  that  he  slept  in. 

179.  Q. — The  northeast  bedroom,  that  is  the  one  you  go  through  the 
archway,  that  is  considered  the  best  room?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

180.  Q. — Is  that  the  room  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Hepburn  when  he 
stopped  there?     A. — I  don't  know. 

181.  Q. — The  parlor  is  a  double  room  with  arch  doors  between  it  that 
opened  up?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

182.  Q. — As  you  approach  the  parlor  after  coming  up  the  stairway  is 
there  a  bedroom?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

183.  Q. — After  passing  through  the  parlor  doors,  what  is  there?  A.—- 
Another  bedroom.     That  is  where  I  slept  that  night  with  Mr.  Simpson. 

184.  Q. — What  condition  was  Mr.    Simpson  in   that  night? 
Commissioner:      Do  you  mean  sober? 

185.  Q. — As  far  as  he  had  anything  to  drink?     A. — He  was  pretty  full. 

186.  Q. — Was  there  any  arrangement  with  Mr.  Simpson  and  you  ? 
A.— No. 

187.  Q. — Was  he  to  get  a  drink?  A. — He  asked  me  to  get  a  drink,  to 
bring  him  up  a  drink. 

188.  Q. — Did  you  bring  it  to  him?     A. — Ye*,  sir. 

189.  Q. — When  you  went  to  bed,  in  that  first  parlor  was  there  a  sofa 
there?     A.— Yes. 

190.  Q. — Where?     A. — Over  in  the  corner. 

191.  Q. — At  the  front  near  the  street?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

192.  Q. — Was  there  any  person  sleeping  on  that  sofa?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

193.  Q.— Who  was  it?  ""  A.— The  boy. 

194.  Q. — Whose  boy  was  it?     A. — Mrs.   Stinger's  boy. 

195.  Q. — Do  you  remember  that?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

196.  Q.— That  would  be  quite  late?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

197.  Q. — Hepburn  called  you  and  told  you  that  Butler  wanted  you  to 
get  up  a  horse?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

198.  Q. — Was    there   any   particular  horse  mentioned?     A. — No. 

199.  Q. — As  you  told  my  learned  friend,  you  grumbled  about  being 
called  that  way  and  he  gave  you  a  dollar,  did  he  say  he  would  help  hitch  up 
the  horse?    A. — No. 

200.  Q. — Was  he  dressed  or  undressed?     A. — Dressed. 

201.  Q. — What  light  did  you  have  to  go  down  stairs?  A.— I  had  one 
from  the  bedroom. 

202.  Q.— Who  went  with  you?      A.— Mr.    Hepburn. 

203.  Q. — Where  was  he  going?  A. — He  didn't  say  where  he  was  going. 
He  said  that  he  was  going  with  me  to  help  hitch  up  the  horse. 

204.  Q. — When  you  grumbled?  A. — Yes,  he  said,  "I  will  go  and  help 
hitch  that  horse." 
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205.  Q. — You  don't  know  where  Hepburn  came  from?    A. — No. 

206.  Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  slept?     A. — No. 

207.  Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  women  in  the  house? 
A.— No. 

208.  Q. — When  you  went  to  the  barn,  whose  horse  did  you  expect  to 
get?     A. — His  horse. 

209.  Q. — When  you  went  to  the  barn  whose  horse  did  you  get?  A.-- 
The  other  horse. 

210.  Q. — It  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Stinger's  horse,  but  you  didn't  know 
it  was  Mrs.  Stinger's  horse?    A. — No. 

211.  Q. — Were  you  alone  getting  up  that  horse  with  Hepburn,  that 
night?    A. — We  were  alone. 

212.  Q.— Any  doubt  of  it?    A.— No. 

213.  Q. — Do  you  remember  these  people  coming  out  and  getting  into 
that  buggy,  what  did  they  say?     A. — They  didn't  say  anything. 

214.  Q. — Were  "they  talking  among  themselves?    A. — No. 

215.  Q. — Did  they  say  when  they  would  be  back?     A. — No. 

216.  Q. — Didn't  say  whether  to  remain  up  or  not?     A. — No. 

217.  Q. — And  you  went  and  bundled  back  to  bed  and  stayed  there  until 
morning?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

218.  Q. — All  these  things  you  have  said  are  correct?    A. — Correct. 

219.  Q. — In  the  morning  how  did  you  come  to  hitch  up  Mrs.  Stinger's 
horse  for  her  to  go  away  with?     A. — Butler  asked  me. 

220.  Q. — How  did  you  find  out  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning,  do 
you  know  whether  these  people  returned?  A. — I  didn't  know  until  I  went 
to  the  barn. 

221.  Q.— Who  unlocks  the  barn?     A.— I  do. 

222.  Q.—  WTho  did  that  morning?     A.— I  did. 

223.  Q. — And  who  did  you  find  unlocking  the  barn?  A. —  I  went  to 
get  the  key  from  him. 

224.  Q. — And  you  found  him  there?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

225.  Q. — And  this  is  the  first  you  knew  of  his  return?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

226.  Q. — And  you  went  on  and  did  up  the  work?  A. — Yes,  I  found 
all  three  horses  and  the  buggies  there. 

227.  Q. — And  he  told  you  to  get  up  Mrs.  Stinger's  horse  or  the  ladies' 
horse?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

228.  Q. — Did  he  mention  Mrs.  Stinger's  name?  A. — He  said  the  ladies' 
horse. 

229.  Q. — Did  you  get  up  Mr.  Hepburn's  horse?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

230.  Q. — At  Avlmer,  at  the  trial  vou  didn't  explain  all  this?    A. — No. 

231.  Q.— Why?     A.— They  didn't  want  me  to. 

232.  Q. — You  still  remained  in  Mr.  Butler's  employ  a  long  time  after? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

233.  Q. — You  were  his  hired  man?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

234.  Q. — There  was  no  money  paid  after  that?    A. — No. 

235.  Q. — Mr.  Tuttle  boarded  at  the  same  hotel  you  were  working  at0 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

236.  Q.— The  Sears'  Hotel  at  Avlmer?     A.— The  Mansion  House. 

237.  Q.—  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tuttle?     A.— Yes,  sir. 

238.  Q. — Your  walks  in  life  are  not  the  same,  he  is  a  large  business 
man?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

239.  Q. — When  he  came  to  you  were  you  quite   complimented?     A.- 
Yes,   sir. 

240.  Q. — Were  you  in  the  habit  of  goine:  into  his  bedroom  at  the 
Mansion  House?    A. — I  was  there  once. 
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241.  Q. — Did  lie  tell  you,  when  he  came  with  what  purported  to  be  a 
letter  from  Hepburn,  did  he  tell  you  what  happened?  A. — He  said  that 
people  were  talking  about  it  out  in  the  "West  and  he  didn't  want  all  the  blame 
upon  him. 

242.  Q. — He  said  that  the  people  were  talking  about  it  out  West  and 
he  wanted  something  to  clear  up  his  name?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

243.  Q. — Did  it  come  to  your  mind  that  there  would  be  a  Government 
investigation?     A. — Yes. 

244.  Q. — And  Mr.  Tuttle  gave  you  how  much?     A. — He  gave  me  $5. 

245.  Q. — Was  that  $5  paid  you  when  the  first  paper  was  signed  or 
afterwards?     A. — I  don't  remember. 

246.  Q. — You  declined  to  sign  any  paper  when  the  first  letter  came? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

247.  .Q. — Bid  he  represent  that  the  letters  came  from  Mr.  Hepburn? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

248.  Q. — Did  he  give  them  to  you  to  read?     A. — No. 

249.  Q. — He  read  them  to  you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

250.  Q. — No   doubt  about  your  going  to  Stevens'    office?    A. — No,   sir. 

251.  Q. — Were  you  there  more  than  once?     A. — No. 

252.  Q. — Is  it  a  down  stairs  office  or  upstairs  office?     A. — Upstairs. 

253.  Q.— Who  went  with  you?     A.— Mr.  Tuttle. 

254.  Q.— Who  did  you  find  there?    A.— Mr.  Stevens. 

255.  Q. — Are  there  one  office  or  two?     A. — Two  offices. 

256.  Q. — Was  this  done  in  the  first  room  or  the  back  room? 
Commissioner:  Is  this  really  important? 

Mr.  Backus  :   This  is  to  test  his  knowledge. 
Commissioner:   I  don't  think  it  is  important. 

257.  Q. — That  statement  was  drawn  up?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

258.  Q.— Did  you  dictate  it?    A.— They  dictated  it. 

259.  Q. — Did  they  state  what  was  in  it?  A. — I  helped  to  state  what  was 
in  it. 

260.  Q. — Were  you  asked  to  swear  to  it?  A. — I  told  them  that  I  would 
swear  to  it  anyway  before  I  went  up  there. 

261.  Q. — And  that  paper  is  still  in  existence?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

262.  Q. — You  were  asking  Mr.  Tuttle  for  that  paper  back?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

263.  Q. — Were  you  doing  some  work  for  Mr.  Tuttle?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

264.  Q. — What?     A. — I  was  carrying  an  egg  crate. 

265.  Q. — Why  didn't  he  carry  it?     A. — He  had  a  sore  hand. 

266.  Q. — Did  you  hear  of  this  trouble  going  on?    A.- — Yes,  sir. 

267.  Q. — And  you  got  alarmed  from  that  paper  being  out?     A. — Yes, 


sir. 


268.  Q.— And  you  asked  Mr.  Tuttle  for  it?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

269.  Q. — And  he  told  you  there  was  no  danger  of  that,  it  would  not  come 
up?    A. — He  said  they  would  not  bring  it  up. 

270.  Q. — And  you  cannot  get  your  paper?    A. — No. 

271.  Q. — Go  back  to  the  time  that  Butler  stood  there  in  Orwell  and 
read  the  notice  of  the  suit  that  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hepburn  against  the 
St.  Thomas  Times?     Did  that  excite  Mr.  Butler?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

272.  Q. — Do  you  know  why?    A. — No,  sir. 

273.  Q. — You  say  it  was  arranged.  When  Boughner  came  up,  he  wanted 
Boughner  to  go  to  Port  Stanley?  A. — He  wanted  to  go  to  find  Hepburn 
wherever  it  was. 

274.  Q. — Do  you  kuow  what  was  to  be  done?  A.— They  were  going  to 
get  Hoobiini  to  drnw  it  out. 

275.  Q. — Out  what?     A. — What  was  in  the  newspaper. 
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276.  Q. — What  was  in  the  paper  or  stop  the  suit?    A. — Stop  the  suit. 

277.  Q. — Was  Butler  anxious  to  have  the  suit  stopped:'    A. — Yes,  sir. 

278.  Q. — Did  Boughner  want  to  go?  A. — He  said  he  had  nobody  to  do 
his  chores  and  Butler  said  he  would  get  a  man. 

279.  Q. — Did  Butler  get  a  man?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

280.  Q.— Who?    A.— I  don't  know. 

281.  Q. — Did  Butler  leave  to  go?    A. — Yes,  they  went  after  dinner. 

282.  Q. — What  time  of  day  was  this?    A. — About  12  o'clock. 

283.  Q. — And  Butler  did  go  to  hunt  up  Hepburn?     A. — Yes,  sir.       t   - 

George  Tuttle,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — Mr.  Tuttle,  your  name  has  been  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  the  lust 
witness  with  reference  to  some  affidavit  that  was  obtained  from  him.  It  is 
only  fair  that  you  should  be  called.  Did  you  have  any  dealing  with  this  last 
witness  at  all?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

2.  Q. — How  did  that  come  up?  A. — Mr.  Dickinson  came  to  me.  He 
said  that  he  had  something  good  to  tell  me. 

3.  Q. — What  did  he  say  that  he  had  to  tell  you?  A. — He  said  that  he 
had  something,  if  I  would  pay  him  for  it,  he  would  tell  me. 

4.  Q. — Did  you  pay  him  for  it?  A. — I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  what  it 
was  and  he  said  he  would  not  unless  I  would  pay  him  for  it. 

5.  Q. — What  did  you  do?  A. — He  told  me  two  things  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  make  an  affidavit,  if  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  make  an 
affidavit,  I  would  pay  him  for  it. 

6.  Q. — He  said  you  had  some  letters  that  came  from  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — 
I  didn't. 

7.  Q. — Had  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hepburn?    A. — No. 

8.  Q. — Or  any  person  representing  Mr.  Hepburn?     A. — No. 

9.  Q. — You  told  him  what  you  would  pay  him  after  he  went  and  made 
the  affidavit?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

10.  Q. — Did  you  go  with  him?  A. — I  went  and  showed  him  where  the 
office  was. 

11.  Q. — Where  did  you  take  him?     A. — To  Mr.  Stevens'  office. 

12.  Q. — Did  you  go  into  the  office  with  him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

13.  Q. — Introduced  him  to  Mr.  Stevens?  A. — I  told  Mr.  Stevens  that 
Dickinson  wanted  to  see  him. 

14.  Q.— What  further  did  you  do?    A.— I  left. 

15.  Q. — Then  you  were  not  there,  you  cannot  say  anything  about  what 
took  place  between  you  and  Mr.   Stevens?     A. — No,   I  was  not  there. 

16.  Q. — Did  you  pay  him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

17.  Q. — How  much  did  you  pay  him?    A. — 115.00. 

18.  Q. — Did  you  make  the  payments  in  one  or  two  payments?  A. — Two 
payments. 

19.  Q. — When  did  you  make  the  first  payment?  A. — It  was  done  pretty 
close  together. 

20.  Q. — Was  it  before  vou  went  to  Mr.  Stevens'  office?  A. — Yes,  the 
•first  time. 

21.  Q. — Did  you  make  that  payment  then  mentioned  otit  of  your  own 
money?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

22.  Q. — Without  consulting  any  person  else?  A. — No,  I  didn't  consult 
any  person. 

23.  Q. — Did  he  object  to  the  amount?  and  say  that  he  wanted  more 
money?  A. — Well  he  said  that  he  would  not  do  it  unless  T  would  give  him 
more.     When  he  told  me  a  little  bit  of  what  he  knew. 
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24.  Q. — He  would  not  do  it  unless  you  gave  him  more?  A. — I  under- 
stood that  it  was  an  affidavit  that  he  made. 

Commissioner:  He  said  it  was  not  an  affidavit. 

Witness  :    I  understood  from  Mr.  Stevens  that  he  made  an  affidavit. 

25.  Q. — After  you  left  him  with  Stevens,  you  came  back  to  Stevens? 
A. — No,  I  didn't  come  back  that  night. 

26.  Q. — Did  you  pay  him  that  niglit?    A. — No. 

27.  Q. — When  did  you  pay  him  the  balance  of  the  money?  A. — I  guess 
the  next  day  or  the  following  day,  pretty  soon  after. 

28.  Q. — Did  you  see  any  person  with  reference  to  it  before  paying  him? 
A. — How  do  you  mean? 

29.  Q. — To  say  whether  it  was  alright  to  pay  him?  A. — I  saw  Mr. 
Stevens  and  he  said  it  was  alright. 

30.  Q. — Alright  to  pay  him?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

31.  Q. — Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  to  pav  him  more  if  it  was 
alright?    A.— Who? 

32.  Q. — Stevens?  A. — I  don't  think  that  I  told  him  that  night,  I  just 
introduced  him. 

33.  Q. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Stevens  when  you  saw  him  afterwards  that 
you  had  to  pay  him  something  more  and  you  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
alright  before  you  paid  him?     A. — I  thjnk  I  did. 

34.  Q. — Did  you  tell  him,  Stevens,  how  much  you  were  paying  for  this 
affidavit?    A.— I  don't  think  I  did. 

35.  Q._Did  you  tell  him  that  the  fellow  had  $10.00  still  coming  to  him? 
A. — No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  asked  him  if  he  made  the  affidavit  and  if  it  was 
alright. 

36.  Q. — Did  you  get  anv  money  from  anybody  reimbursing  vou?  A. — 
No. 

37.  Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  affidavit?  A.— I  never  saw  it. 
Stevens  told  me  it  was  alright. 

38.  Q. — What  did  you  want  with  something  that  you  never  saw?  A. — 
T  was  a  little  curious. 

39.  Q. — You  were  curious  $15.00  worth?  A.— I  didn't  know  but  what 
it  could  be  used  some  time. 

40.  Q. — Where  is  it  now?    A. — I  don't  know. 

51.  Q. — However,  you  thought  it  might  be  used  sometime  and  you  don't 
know  where  it  is,  what  did  you  want  it  for?  A. — The  information  that  he 
could  give.     Mr.  Stevens  told  me  it  was  alright. 

52.  Q. — Mr.  Stevens  told  you  it  was  alright,  that  he  made  the  affidavit 
but  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago  you  never  saw  the  affidavit  ? 

Commissioner  :  You  have  cast  your  bread  upen  the  waters.  A. — I  told 
Stevens  and  he  said  it  was  alright. 

53.  Q. — You  didn't  tell  Stevens,  what  you  wanted  from  the  man?  A. — 
No. 

54.  Q. — Stevens  didn't  show  you  the  affidavit?  A. — No.  When  Dickin- 
son said  he  wanted  to  make  an  affidavit,  he  said  to  take  him  to  a  lawyer's 
office,  he  didn't  know  where  it  was. 

55.  Q. — Why  was  it  you  gave  $15.00  of  your  own  money  and  you  didn't 
know  what  happened  to  it  after  it  was  gotten?    A. — I  suppose  I  could  get  it. 

56.  Q. — Did  you  make  any  inquiries?    A. — I  have  not  wanted  it  yet. 

57.  Q. — If  you  want  it?    A. — I  guess  you  can  get  it. 

58.  Q. — Have  you  made  any  inquiries  for  it?    A. — I  have  not. 

59.  Q. — Did  Dickinson  come  and  ask  you  for  it  the  other  day?  A.- — Yes. 
sir. 
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60.  Q. — Tlieii  lie  is  telling  the  truth  when  he  tells  us  that?  A. — Yes, 
that  part  of  it. 

61.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him  then?  A. — I  told  him  that  I  didn't  have 
it. 

62.  Q. — Did  you  tell  him  that  there  was  no  danger  of  it  being  used 
against  him?     A. — I  told  him  I  didn't  have  it  and  it  dropped  at  that. 

63.  Q. — Now,  Mr.  Tuttle,  why  were  you  willing  to  pay  $15  for  the 
information  that  you  say  this  boy  said  he  could  give  you  and  yet  you  were  not 
interested  enough  to  stay  there  and  hear  the  affidavit  prepared?  A. — He 
told  me  some  things  that  he  knew  before  he  went  there  and  I  supposed  that 
he  would  give  them  all  right. 

64.  Q. — Why,  if  you  were  the  person  interested,  didn't  you  stay  there 
and  see  that  it  was  done?    A. — I  knew  it  was  done  when  I  saw  Mr.  Stevens. 

65.  Q. — If  you  were"  so  interested  in  getting  an  affidavit  from  this  man 
that  you  would  pay  $15  for  it  and  you  went  for  him  to  Orwell?  A. — No,  it 
was  only  half  the  way  :  I  would  not  have  gone  with  him  to  Mr.  Stevens' 
office  if  he  had  known  where  it  was. 

66.  Q. — You  were  not  sufficiently  interested  to  go  to  Stevens'  office  if  he 
knew  where  it  was?    A. — I  didn't  say  that. 

67.  Q. — What  did  you  say?    A. — I  took  him  there. 

68.  Q. — What  did  you  say  about  not  going  if  he  had  know  about  the 
office?    A.— I  didn't. 

69.  Q. — Yes,  you  did.  You  said  you  would  not  have  gone  with  him  if 
he  had  known  where  the  office  was?  A. — I  didn't  know  that  he  didn't.  If 
he  hadn't  asked  me  where  the  office  was,  I  would  not  have  known  that  he 
didn't  know  where  it  was. 

70.  Q. — If  he  hadn't  asked  $10:  you  would  not  have  given  it?  A. — I 
didn't  say  that.     I  don't  know  what  I  would  do. 

71.  Q. — What  is  your  business?    A. — I  buy  produce. 

72.  Q. — H,ave  you  been  in  business  very  long?     A. — Quite  a  few  years. 

73.  Q. — Are  you  a  very  wealthy  man?    A. — Not  very. 

74.  Q. — Are  you  so  wealthy  that  $15  is  no  object  one  way  or  the  other? 
A. — It  didn't  break  me. 

75.  Q. — Possibly  it  didn't  come  out  of  you?    A. — It  came  out  of  me. 

76.  Q. — No  person  ever  paid  you  for  it?    A. — No,  I  just  gave  it  to  him. 

77.  Q. — Directly  or  indirectly?     A. — I  gave  it  directly. 

78.  Q. — No  person  paid  it  to  you  directly  or  indirectly?     A. — No. 

79.  Q. — And  you  say  if  this  boy  had  known  where  this  office  was,  you 
would  not  have  gone  with  him?  A. — No,  I  would  not  have  had  any  occasion. 

80.  Q. — You  felt  satisfied  of  it  if  he  got  into  Stevens'  office,  he  would 
give  what  you  wanted.    Is  Mr.  Stevens  your  solicitor?    A. — He  was,  yes. 

81.  Q.- — And  that  was  the  reason  you  had  him  go  there?  A. — He  has 
done  different  things  for  me. 

82.  Q.— When?    A.— Different  times. 

83.  Q. — How  long  since  you  had  business  with  him  before?  A. — The 
last  time,  it  was  last  year. 

84.  Q. — Before  1906,  this  was  1906,  when  was  that  that  you  got  this 
affidavit  from  him?    A. — I  think  it  was  1907. 

85.  Q. — What  business  had  you  with  him  before  that?  A. — He  had  a 
case  for  me. 

86.  Q. — How  long  before?     A. — I  cannot  remember. 

87.  Q. — Several  years  before?  A. — Yes,  several  years  before,  but  he 
has  done  business  for  me. 

88.  Q.— You  cannot  tell  me  what  was  in  that  affidavit?  A. — Nothing 
onlv  what  he  told  me. 
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89.  Q. — That  is,  lie  told  you  before  the  affidavit  was  made?  A.- — Yes, 
sir. 

90.  Q. — Did  you  ever  inquire  from  Mr.  Stevens  or  ask  him  to  read  the 
affidavit  for  you?  A. — I  saw  him  on  the  street  and  I  asked  him  if  the 
affidavit  was  made  and  he  said  it  was  all  right. 

91.  Q. — And  what  further?    A. — That  was  about  all. 

92.  Q. — You  remember  you  told  me  that  you  spoke  to  him  about  some- 
thing that  was  to  be  paid  to  Dickinson,  when  did  you  say  anything  about  that  ? 
A. — I  think  it  was  at  the  time  he  made  the  affidavit. 

93.  Q. — When  you  took  Dickinson?    A. — After  he  made  the  affidavit. 

94.  Q. — This  time  that  you  met  him  on  the  street?  A. — I  would  not  be 
sure  whether  I  told  him  I  had  to  pay  money  for  it  or  not,  but  I  think — . 

95.  Q. — When  was  it  that  you  told  Stevens  that  you  had  to  pay  money 
for  it?  When  you  took  him  there?  A. — No,  I  just  introduced  him  there  and 
left. 

96.  Q. — That  is  all.  You  didn't  even  tell  the  business  that  you  called 
therefor?    A. — No,  he  said — . 

97.  Q. — Then  when  you  saw  him  on  the  street  and  he  told  you  it  was 
allright,  did  you  tell  him  you  had  to  pay  some  money?  A. — I  would  not  b^ 
positive  whether  I  had  to  pay  money  or  not. 

98.  Q. — You  told  us  first  you  told  Stevens  you  were  to  pay  money  for  it  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

99.  Q. — And  that  would  be  the  time  that  you  told  him?  A. — Yes,  if  I 
told  him  at  all. 

To  Mr.  Backus  : 

100.  Q. — I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  this  matter  out  and  get  some 
truth  about  it.  This  is  a  remarkable  story,  and  I  don't  apologize  for  making 
that  comment,  your  walk  in  life  and  that  of  the  witness  is  not  the  same.  The 
last  witness  is  looked  upon  as  weak-minded  and  easily  influenced,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  strong-minded  in  the  community? 
A. — I  don't  look  upon  your  mental  attainments. 

101.  Q. — Do  you  consider  that  last  witness  mentally  your  equal?  A. — 
I  don't  know  why  you  ask  me  that. 

102.  Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  that  and  think  of  it?  A. — I  don't  want  to 
answer  that. 

Commissioner:  These  comparisons  are  odious. 

103.  Q. — I  press  the  question.  My  information  is,  this  is  a  weak  vessel 
in  his  mind? 

Commissioner  :  You  may  hurt  the  witness.  As  I  said,  these  comparisons 
are  odious. 

Mr.  Backus  :  I  leave  it  in  that  way,  if  he  dodges  it  in  that  way. 

104.  Q. — You  knew  this  man  had  given  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  King 
against  Butler?    A. — I  heard  it. 

105.  Q. — Were  you  not  at  the  trial?    A. — I  said  I  heard  it. 

106.  Q. — When  was  it  first  suggested  to  you  to  get  this  man  to  make 
some  statement  different  from  what  he  made  at  the  trial?  A. — I  don't  know 
as  I  can  tell  you. 

107.  Q. — It  was  after  the  trial?     A. — It  was  after  the  trial,  of  course. 

108.  Q. — Who  made  that  suggestion?    A. — He  came  to  me. 

109.  Q. — No,  no,  no.    A. — Now,  if  you  know  more  than  I  do  about  it-—. 

110.  Q. — I  want  a  reasonable  story.  Do  you  mean  that  that  man  came 
to  sell  himself  to  something  that  he  didn't  swear  to?  You  found  his  story 
was  true,  in  chief,  and  you  swore  to  Hi  at?    A. — No,  I  disagreed  with  him. 

111.  Q. — All  about  the  money  and  about  the  conversation  with  him,  you 
and  he  quite  agree  on  a  lot  of  the  conversation?  A. — Some  things  and  some 
we  dont't. 
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112.  Q. — You  wanted  the  affidavit  for  a  certain  purpose  and  he  says 
what  that  purpose  was,  and  he  says  you  came  to  him  with  a  letter  that  pur- 
ported to  be  from  Billy  Hepburn,  and  he  says  it  was  about  Billy's  character, 
that  is  a  reasonable  thing,  and  it  occurred?    A. — No,  it  didn't  occur. 

113.  Q. — Did  you  pretend  to  him  that  you  had  a  letter  from  Hepburn? 
A.— No,  I  didn't. 

114.  Q. — Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  had  a  letter?    A. — Xo. 

115.  Q. — Then  he  is  telling  a  falsehood?     A. — He  is  mistaken. 

116.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him  that  you  wanted  that  affidavit  for?  A. 
— He  said  to  me  that  he  had  something  good  to  tell  me  and  ht  would  not  tell. 

117.  Q. — Where  was  that?     A. — At  the  Mansion  House. 

118.  Q. — He  had   something  good  to  tell  you?     A. — At  that  time. 

119.  Q. — He  had  something  good  to  tell  you?  A. — Let  me  explain. 
You  are  asking  a  question  and  answering  it  for  me. 

120.  Q. — The  case  at  this  time,  the  case  of  the  King  against  Butler  had 
been  disposed  of  and  Billy  Hepburn  had  gone  west?     A. — So  you  say. 

121.  Q. — Do  you  say  so?    A. — At  the  time  when? 

122.  Q. — At  the  time  he  came  to  you  with  this  good  thing?  A. —  He 
had  gone  somewhere,  I  don't  know. 

123.  Q. — He  had  gone  away?    A. — Yes. 

124.  Q. — And  there  was  public  talk  of  an  investigation,  the  same  as 
is  here  to-day?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

125.  Q.—The  Globe,  The  Times,  The  Journal  said  so,  and  The  Press  said 
so,  and  you  knew  there  was  to  be  an  investigation?  A. — It  was  about  a  year 
afterwards,  is  was  next  year. 

126.  Q. — At  that  time  the  investigation  had  been  talked  of  and  ever 
since,  you  knew  Wilcox  had  gone  away?     A. — I  heard  they  were  gone. 

127.  Q. — You  were  up  and  down  that  street  all  the  time  and  you  knew 
the  community  well?     A. — You  won't  let  me  answer  the  question. 

128.  Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  knew  that  Wilcoxes  were  gone?  A. — I 
heard  it. 

129.  Q. — You  believed  it?    A. — I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it. 

130.  Q. — You  knew  that  Mrs.  Stinger  was  gone?  A. — It  mattered  not 
to  me  where  she  was. 

131.  Q. — You  knew  Mrs.  Stinger  was  away?    A. — I  heard  it. 

132.  Q. — She  was  gone,  skidooed?     A. — I  heard  it. 

133.  Q. — You  heard  that  Mrs.  Gilroy  was  gone?    A. — I  don't  know  her. 

134.  Q. — You  heard  it?     A. — I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

135.  Q.— You  heard  it?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

136.  Q. — -You  had  not  doubt  she  was  gone?     A. — I  didn't  question  it. 

137.  Q.— You  knew  this  hostler,  there  was  the  only  man  left  that 
could  give  evidence  of  what  actually  took  place  at  that  hotel  that  nieht  ? 
A.— No,  I  didn't. 

138.  Q.—  Who  else  could?     A.— I  don't  know. 

139.  Q. — You  knew  that  he  could  give  evidence  if  he  was  there?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

140.  Q. — Didn't  you  argue  it  out  this  way:  Mrs.  Gilroy  is  gone,  Wil- 
cox's are  gone,  Mrs.  Stinger  is  gone,  if  we  get  rid  of  that  hostler  that  night, 
it  is  all  right?     A. — I  didn't  argue  that  way  at  all-. 

141.  Q. — It  smells  very  strong?    A. — You  have  a  pretty  good  smeller. 

142.  Q. — In  that  line.  If  this  man  was  gone,  there  would  not  be  any 
person  to  speak  of  that ;  the  hostler  at  that  house  wThen  he  went  what  good 
thing  did  he  whisper  in  your  ear?  A. — I  will  tell  you.  He  said  David 
Marshall  and  David  Augustine  were  up  to  Butler's  several  times. 
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143.  Q. — Mr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Augustine,  a  very  respectable  veterinary 
surgeon  in  Aylmer?    A.— Yes,  sir. 

144.  Q. — That  Mr.  Marshall  and  Augustine  were  up  at  Orwell?  A. — 
Several  times  in  the  evening. 

145.  Q. — Are  you  sure  that  he  said  in  the  evening?     A. — Don't  mimic. 

146.  Q. — Now,  he  said  to  you  that  Dr.  Augustine  and  Mr.  Marshall 
were  up  to  Orwell  several  times  in  the  evening,  I  believe  that  he  said  that 
to  you,  but  I  am  surprised  that  you  believe  it?    A. — You  got  me  to  swear  to  it. 

147.  Q. — What  else  did  he  tell  you?  A.- — He  told  me  that  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit. 

148.  Q. — Did  you  believe  the  word  that  he  was  telling  you?  A. — It  don't 
matter  what  I  believe. 

149.  Q. — On  the  strength  of  it,  you  got  him  to  make  an  affidavit,  what 
else  did  he  tell  you,  what  did  he  whisper  in  your  ear?    A. — He  told  me  that. 

150.  Q. — That   didn't  amount  to   anything?     A. — I  didn't  say  it   did. 

151.  Q. — What  else  did  he  tell  you?  A. — I  don't  know  as  he  told  me 
anything  particular  about  it. 

152.  Q. — You  told  him  that  you  would  run  him  into  an  office?  A. — He 
told  me  that  he  would  not  tell  anything  more  unless  I  paid  him  for  it. 

153.  Q. — But  you  never  got  any  affidavit,  what  else  did  that  man  say  to 
you?     A. — I  don't  say  that  he  said  anything  more. 

154.  Q. — You  don't  say,  he  mus^  have,  play  fair.  Now  we  want  to  get 
at  the  truth,  what  else  did  he  say  to  you?  A. — I  have  told  you  three  times 
and  I  won't  tell  you  again. 

155.  Q. — Let  me  hear  again  as  a  final  answer?  A. — He  said  he  had  a 
lot  more  to  tell. 

156.  Q. — He  said  he  had  a  lot  more  to  tell?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

157.  Q. — And  did  that  satisfy  you?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

158.  Q. — And  did  you  hand  him  this  |5  bill?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

159.  Q. — I  suppose  you  thought  that  would  limber  up  his  memory  a 
little,   did  you  suggest  anything?     A. — I  don't  know. 

160.  Q. — Did  you,  do  you  think?     A. — No,  I  do  not. 

161.  Q. — Didn't  you  suggest  things  that  you  wanted  him  to  know  and 
state?    A. — No,  I  didn't. 

162.  Q. — Had  you  consulted  any  person  about  that  boy?     A. — No. 

163.  Q. — Did  it  on  your  own  hook?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

164.  Q. — What  did  you  do  that  for?  A. — Have  not  I  a  right  if  I  will 
come  to  you? 

165.  Q. — What  did  you  do  that,  what  did  you  want  to  get  the  evidence 
for,  he  said  you  came  to  him  and  I  believe  him  because  his  story  is  reason- 
able?    A. — I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point. 

166.  Q. — What  did  you  want  that  affidavit  for?     A. — For  my  own  use. 

167.  Q. — What  use  did  you  want  of  it ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  A. — What 
did  I  want  of  it? 

168.  Q. — I  don't  care  what  answer  you  make  in  the  least?  A. — I  don't 
know  that  I  wanted 

169.  Q. — I  didn't  say  that  I  don't  believe  you,  I  will  leave  that  between 
you  and  your  Maker,  what  did  you  want  that  affidavit  for?  A. — That  is  for 
my  own  private  business. 

170.  Q. — What  did  you  want  that  affidavit  for?  A. — That  is  my  own 
business. 

171.  Q. — What  did  you  want  that  affidavit  for,  you  decline  to  answer, 
I  don't  care  whether  you  answer  it  or  not,  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  would, 
Before  you  took  him  up  to  Stevens,  did  you  consult  any  person  during  the 
whole  time,   did  vou  consult  any  person  else  about  this?     During  the  time 
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that  the  boy  whispered  these  things  into  your  ear  until  you  took  him  to 
Stevens'  office  did  you  consult  any  person  or  any  person  consult  you?  A. — 
No,  sir.     That  is  six  times. 

Commissioner  :  It  might  be  in  your  own  interest  to  tell  the  counsel  what 
you  wanted  that  affidavit  for.    What  is  your  objection? 

Witness  :  It  was  my  own  business  and  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  to 
know  for. 

Commissioner:   You  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  it  if  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Backus  :  We  know  what  he  wanted  it  for  without  his  telling.  I 
was  only  giving  him  a  chance  to  clear  his  skirts.  He  wanted  to  shut  that 
man's  mouth. 

172.  Q. — You  took  that  man  to  that  office?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

173.  Q. — Where  was  it  that  he  whispered  that?  A. — In  the  Mansion 
House. 

174.  Q. — Where,  in  your  room?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

175.  Q. — Your  room  was  away  down  the  hall,  where  did  he  come  to  you 
to  tell  you  that  he  wanted  to  give  the  snap  away?     A. — I  don't  remember. 

176.  Q. — Was  it  in  the  front  office?  That  was  getting  right  into  the 
preserves  of  the  other  fellow?  A. — I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  what  part  of 
the  house. 

177.  Q. — I  don't  think  you  can.  You  say  that  he  came  to  you,  I  don't 
think  you  can  tell  where  he  came  to  you?  A. — I  think  it  was  in  the  Mansion 
House. 

178.  Q. — That  is  too  general.  You  told  me  that  this  young  man,  not 
your  equal  at  all,  mentally,  came  to  you  and  told  you  that  he  had  a  few 
things  that  he  wanted  to  give  away?  A. — I  think  that  he  told  me  some.  He 
told  me  that  you  telephoned  for  him  to  come  down  and  he  went  down. 

179.  Q. — Yes,  and  I  have  got  his  statement  here?  A. — You  were 
curious  to  know,  too. 

180.  Q. — I  will  own  up  to  the  whole  thing,  you  cannot  say  where  he 
told  you  that?    A.— No. 

181.  Q. — I  suppose,  Mr.  Tuttle,  you  said  to  him  "Hush,  keep  quiet, 
come  up  to  my  room?"  A. — Do  you  want  me  to  tell  that  over  again.  Have 
you  forgotten  it  so  suddenly,  what  I  said? 

182.  Q. — Was  it  not  down  stairs  that  he  told  you?  A.— I  don't  think  it 
was. 

183.  Q. — Do  you  dispute  it?    A. — I  dispute  it  that  far. 

184.  Q. — Was  it  in  your  own  room?    A. — It  was  up  in  my  room. 

185.  Q. — That  is  not  where  it  started,  he  says  it  was  in  Sears'  office. 
Commissioner:  Really,  is  it  not  all  nonsense,  all  of  this? 

186.  Q. — What  did  he  tell  you  when  he  came  up  in  your  room?  A.-- 
What  I  told  you. 

187.  Q. — He  told  you  down  stairs  that  he  had  some  things  to  tell  you 
and  then  you  took  him  to  the  room?    A. — I  didn't  say  that. 

188.  Q. — What  did  you  say?  A. — I  told  you  that  he  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  some  things  he  would  tell  me  if  I  would  pay  him. 

189.  Q. — In  your  room?     A. — No,  there. 

190.  Q. — Did  he  propose  to  go  to  Mr.  Stevens'?  A. — I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  to  Stevens'  office  and  make  an  affidavit. 

191.  Q. — You  got  to  Stevens'  office  all  right,  did  you  both  stop,  he  said 
you  did?    A.— I  didn't. 

192.  Q. — Did  you  ever  see  the  affidavit?     A. — No. 

193.  Q. — Did  you  ever  read  it?     A. — No. 

194.  Q. — Did  you  pay  Stevens  for  drawing  it?     A. — No. 
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195.  Q. — That  is  a  mean  trick,  not  to  pay  the  lawyer,  or  was  it  charged 
up  to  somebody?    A. — No,  sir. 

196.  Q. — I  think  if  I  -vsould  pay  a  man  |15  for  evidence  I  would  pay  $1 
to  the  lawyer  for  drawing  an  affidavit.  You  never  paid  Stevens?-  A. — That 
is  what  I  told  you. 

197.  Q. — Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  the  boy  afterwards?  A. — No, 
I  don't  think  that  I  did. 

198.  Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  he  made  this  affidavit,  except 
Stevens?    A. — I  might  have  and  I  might  not. 

199.  Q. — That  is  a  very  important  affidavit,  a  most  unusual  thing.  Did 
you  ever  tell  anybody  what  was  in  it?    A. — No\ 

200.  Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  of  it  being  made?  A. — I  didn't 
tell  you. 

201.  Q. — Don't  be  impertinent.    A. — I  am  fair. 

202.  Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  he  had  made  that  affidavit? 
A. — I  might  have,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  can  exactly  call  to  mind  any  per- 
son at  present. 

203.  Q. — Did  you  tell  Dr.  Miller?  A. — I  was  going  to  tell  you  and  you 
wouldn't  let  me. 

204.  Q, — Did  you  say  that  money  was  paid  by  you  without  getting  it 
back?    A. — I  said  so  and  you  cannot  get  anything  else  out  of  me. 

205.  Q. — Did  you  ever  ask  anybody  for  it?     A. — No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

206.  Q. — You  say  again  that  you  didn't  pretend  to  this  young  man  that 
you  had  letters?  A. — Why  do  you  give  that  question  again?  I  aim  not  going 
to  answer. 

207.  Q. — If  you  told  him,  your  evidence  is  not  quite  right?  A. — I  will 
not  answer  that  question. 

208.  Q. — Did  you  tell  me  that  you  didn't  say  that  you  got  letters  from 
Hepburn?     A. — I  didn't. 

To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

209.  Q. — You  told  my  learned  friend  that  what  this  boy  told  you  was 
that  Augustine  and  Marshall  were  up  two  or  three  times  to  Orwell  and  you 
said  you  didn't  believe  that?    A. — I  didn't  think  of  it. 

210.  Q. — Did  you  believe  that  statement?  A. — I  had  no  resason  to  dis- 
believe it. 

211.  Q. — I  understood  you  to  sav  you  didn't  think  it  was  the  truth  when 
he  told  you?    A.— No,  I  didn't  think  that. 

212.  Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  and  you  further  said  there 
was  nothinsr  in  that  evidence,  it  didn't  amount  to  anything?  A.- — No,  I 
didn't  say  that. 

213.  Q. — You  didn't  say  that  to  my  learned  friend?     A. — No. 

204.  Q. — Did  you  think  that  was  a  serious  statement  worth  $15  of  your 
good  money?     A. — I  gave  it  anyway. 

205.  Q. — And  you  say  still  as  you  said  when  speaking  to  my  learned 
friend  that  it  didn't  amount  to  anything?  A. — I  didn't  say  that,  I  would 
not  say  that  again. 

Adjourned  at  6  o'clock  until  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
March  10th  1909. 
Matilon  Bougiiner,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — What  is  your  occupation?     A. — Farmer. 

2.  Q. — Where  do  you  reside?    A. — In  Yarmouth  near  Orwell. 

3.  Q. — Do  you  know  the  Orwell  hotel,  there?    A. — I  do. 

4.  Q. — How  far  is  your  house  from  the  hotel?    A. — Oh,  probably  75  rods. 
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5.  Q. — Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Butler,  who  used  to  run  that 
hotel?    A. — I  was. 

6.  Q. — How  long  have  you  known  him?  A. — Just  from  the  time  he 
came  there. 

7.  Q. — How  long  had  he  been  running  the  hotel?  A. — I  thing  about 
a  year,  I  would  not  say. 

8.  Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Butler  coming  to  you  at  any  time  during 
August  or  September?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

9.  Q. — How  did  he  come  to  you  first?  A. — He  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  heard  they  were  talking  of  pulling  him. 

10.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
way  of  stopping  it. 

11.  Q. — What  were  they  talking  of  pulling  him  for?  A. — For  keeping 
a  disorderly  house,  he  told  me. 

12.  Q. — What  did  he  tell  you,  tell  me  as  near  as  you  can?  A. — He  told 
me  that,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  at  the  house  that  night. 

13.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — I  told  him  if  there  was  nothing 
wrong  at  the  house  that  night  they  could  not  do  anything  with  him. 

.  14.  Q. — What  did  he  want  you  to  do?    A. — He  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
get  it  stopped  in  any  way. 

15.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — I  told  him  I  did  not  know  if  I 
could,  but  I  would  try. 

16.  Q. — Did  you  do  anything  to  try  to  prevent  it?  A. — Having  that; 
charge,  yes. 

17.  Q. — What  did  you  do?      A. — I   saw  Mr.  Brower. 

18.  Q. — What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Brower?  A. — I  told  him  at  the  time 
that  if  Butler  was  not  guilty  of  it,  he  should  not  be  pulled.  Mr.  Butler  told 
me  that  he  thought  the  reason  he  was  going  to  be  pulled  was  because  Hep- 
burn was  staying  there.  He  told  me  that  when  he  came  to  my  place  that 
night.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  a  dirty  trick  when  he  was  not  guilty.  1 
saw  Mr.  Brower  and  he  said  he  would  do  what  he  could. 

19.  Q.— For  what?     A.— For  Mr.   Butler. 

20.  Q. — Did  Mr.  Butler  ever  go  to  you  again  about  it?  A. — Yes,  he 
came  to  me  several  times. 

21.  Q. — What  next  about  it?  A. — He  said  that  he  heard  it  was 
going  on. 

22.  Q. — Where  did  he  say  this  to  you?     A. — Down  at  my  place. 

23.  Q. — Were  there  any  particular  circumstances  you  can  recollect? 
Was  there  any  person  with  him?     A. — Not  that  time. 

24.  Q. — He  came  down  to  see  you  again?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

25.  Q. — And  he  told  you  that  he  heard  the  charge  was  going  on?  A. — 
Yes,   sir. 

26.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you?  A. — I  told  him  that  I  didn't 
think  that  it  was  true  that  it  was  going  on.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
and  see  Mr.  Brower  again.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  neces- 
sity of  going  to  see  Mr.  Brower  again. 

27.  Q. — You  told  him  what?  A. — I  did  not  think  there  was  any  need 
of  it. 

28.  Q.— Was  that  all?    A.— That  was  all  that  took  place  at  that  time. 

29.  Q. — Did  you  see  him  again?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

30.  Q. — What  took  place  at  that  time?  A. — I  think  the  next  time  he 
came,  he  and  Mr.  Hepburn  came. 

31.  Q. — To  your  place?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

32.  Q.— What  time  of  day  was  that?  A.— That  would  be  about  12 
o'clock  at  night,  I  think. 
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33.  Q. — Where  were  you  when  they  came?     A. — I  was  in  bed. 

34.  Q. — What  happened?  A. — Mr.  Butler  came  to  the  door  and  rapped 
on  the  door  and  woke  me.  I  got  up  and  came  down  and  when  I  came  down 
Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hepburn  stood  at  the  front  gate  and  called  for  me  to 
come  out  and  I  went  out. 

35.  Q. — Who  did  you  find  out  there?    A. — Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hepburn. 

36.  Q. — Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hepburn  were  both  there?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

37.  Q. — What  took  place  that  night?  A. — Hepburn  spoke  to  me  and 
said  that  I  might  think  it  funny  for  him  being  there,  I  told  him  I  did  not. 

38.  Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— He  talked  a  little  while  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  Conservative  party  was  trying  to  put  up  a 
job  on  him,  he  said  he  was  an  innocent  man. 

39.  Q. — What  di'd  they  come  to  see  you  for?  A. — To  see  if  there  was 
any  way  of  stopping  it. 

40.  Q. — What  did  Hepburn  have  to  say  about  stopping  it,  or  did  he 
have  anything  to  say  about  stopping  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

41.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  told  me  I  was  a  strong  party  man 
and  had  a  pull,  and  he  thought  I  could  get  it  hushed  up,  he  told  me  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  if  they  were  innocent  it  ought  not  to  go  on,  and  I  did 
not  want  it  to  go  on  anyway.  I  thought  quite  a  bit  of  Mr.  Butler  at  that 
time. 

42.  Q. — Anything  further  at  that  time?  A. — We  talked  it  all  over 
and  he  asked  me  to  see  Mr.  Andrews. 

43.  Q. — Wanted  j'ou  to   see   Mr.   Andrews?     A. — :Yes,   sir. 

44.  Q. — Anything  more?  A. — I  told  him  I  did  not  think  I  had  any 
pull  with  Mr.  Andrews  at  that  time. 

45.  Q. — Anything  else  they  wanted  vou  to  do?  A. — -Hepburn  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Brower  again. 

46.  Q.— How  long  were  they  there  talking  with  you?  A. — We  were 
there  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  or  probably  two  hours,  I  don't  know. 

47.  Q. — Where  were  you?    A. — On  the  roadway  sitting  down. 

48.  Q. — Sitting  down  on  the  roadway  in  front  of  your  house?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

49.  Q. — Is  that  all  that  you  can  recollect  of  the  conversation  that  night? 
A. — Well,  that  is  the  most  that  we  talked  about  that  night.  He  offered  me 
money. 

50.  Q. — What  money  did  he  offer  you?     A. — To  hush  the  thing  up. 

51.  Q. — What  did  he  say  in  that  connection?  A.  — He  said  probably 
it  might  take  money,  I  said  money  would  not  be  of  any  use  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.  I  said  if  you  are  innocent  they  cannot  dG  anything,  and  he  told  me 
he  was. 

52.  Q. — Mr.  Butler  was  there  in  hearing  all  the  time?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

53.  Q. — The  three  of  you  discussing  matters  together?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

54.  Q. — Where  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Butler  after  this  about  this?  A. — 
I  saw  Mr.  Butler  after  this  often  and  he  used  to  see  me  and  tell  me  it  was 
going  to  go  on,  I  used  to  see  him  every  day  either  evening  or  in  the  day 
time,  he  used  to  come  out  there. 

55.  Q. — Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  or  to  go  with  him?  A. — 
Yes,  sii. 

56.  Q. — When  was  this,  after  this  conversation  with  you  on  that  night? 
A. — It  was  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that. 

57.  Q. — Tell  me  what  happened  that  time,  where  were  you?  A. — I 
was  goins:  from  Aylmer,  driving  home  from  Aylmer. 

58.  Q. — Did  vou  have  to  pass  Butler's  place  in  order  to  get  home?  A. — 
I  did. 
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59.  Q.—  What  happened  when  you  were  passing  his  hotel?  A. — Butler 
came  out  with  the  Free  Press,  he  said  that  Mr.  Hepburn  had  issued  a  writ 
against  the  Times.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Free  Press  this  morning, 
and  I  said  no,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  seen  what  Hepburn  was  doing,  I  said, 
"No."  he  read  it  right  out  of  the  paper. 

60.  Q. — What  did  Butler  say  about  that?     A. — Butler  was  mad. 

61.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  it  would  be  all  up  with  him 
now. 

62.  Q. — On  acount  of  that  writ?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

63.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
go  with  him  to  see  Mr.  Hepburn. 

64.  Q. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  A. — I  told  him  I  did  not  care  to 
go,  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  of  my  business. 

65.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  insisted  very  hard  upon  me 
to  go,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not  go  on  account  of  my  cows,  there  was  nobody 
at  home  but  my  Mrs.  He  said  he  would  get  me  a  man  to  milk  the  cows  if 
I  would  go.     So  I  consented  to  go  with  him. 

66.  Q. — Did  he  furnish  a  man  to  milk  for  you?    A. — He  did. 

67.  Q. — What  time  did  you  leave  with  Mr.  Butler?  A. — I  think  we 
must  have  left  before  one  o'clock.  He  said  you  go  home  and  get  your  dinner, 
and  I  will  hook  right  up  and  we  will  go. 

68.  Q.— Where  did  you  go?     A.— To  St.  Thomas. 

69.  Q. — What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  St.  Thomas?  A. — I  did 
not  do  anything.  I  got  out  of  the  rig  and  Mr.  Butler  went  to  hunt  Mr. 
Hepburn. 

70.  Q. — Where. did  you  drive  to?    A. — I  got  out  at  the  Columbia. 

71.  Q. — Butler  left  you  there?     A. — Yes.  sir. 

72.  Q. — Where  did  you  meet  him  next?     A. — He  came  there  after  me. 

73.  Q. — What  did  he  have  to  say  after  he  came  back?  A. — He  said 
there  had  not  been  anybody  who  had  seen  Hepburn  in  town  and  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was. 

74.  Q. — What  suggestion  did  he  make,  or  did  he  make  any?  A. — He 
said  we  might  go  down  to  Hepburn's  place. 

75.  Q. — What  did  you  do?  A. — We  went  down  south  from  St.  Thomas 
to  Wiener's  and  stopped  there. 

76.  Q. — What  did  you  do  there?  A. — He  asked  Wiener  where  Hepburn 
was. 

77.  Q. — Did  you  get  any  information?  A. — He  said  he  did  not  know 
where  he  would  be,  but  thought  maybe  he  would  be  home,  we  started  to  go 
to  Hepburn's  place  and  we  met  the  man  driving  the  brewery  wagon. 

78.  Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation  witTi  him  about  Mr.  Hepburn? 
A. — We  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hepburn,  and  the  brewery  man  said 
he  was  at  Port  Stanley. 

79.  Q.—  What  did  you  do?     A.— Drove  to  Port  Stanley. 

80.  Q. — Where  did  you  go  at  Port  Stanley?  A. — Went  to  Babcock's 
Hotel. 

81.  Q. — Put  your  horse  up?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

82.  Q.— What  did  you  do?  A.— He  asked  Bab  if  he  had  seen  Hep- 
burn, that  is  the  next  thing,  he  asked  Bab,  and  I  would  not  be  positive 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  seen  him.  We  walked  around  there,  and  Butler 
inquired  from  this  one  and  that  one,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Shepherd,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  told  us.  We  went  down  to  the  elevators,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Shepherd  told  him,  he  was  over  where  they  were  playing  baseball. 

83.  Q. — What  did  you  do  then?     A. — We  went  over  there. 

84.  Q. — Did  you  find  Mr.  Hepburn?     A. — Yes,   sir. 
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85.  Q. — Where  did  you  find  him?  A. — He  was  over  there  playing 
baseball. 

86.  Q. — What  happened  after  you  located  him?  A. — I  sat  down  where 
they  were  playing  baseball,  and  Butler  went  over  to  where  he  was. 

87.  Q. — How  long  was  he  with  Hepburn?  A. — A  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters. 

88.  Q. — Did  he  return  to  you?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

89.  Q. — What  state  of  mind  was  he  in?     A.— He  was  mad. 

90.  Q.— What  did  he  say?  A.— He  blatted  about  Hepburn.  He  said 
Hepburn  would  not  withdraw  the  charge,  and  he  cursed  and  swore,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  and  see  him  if  I  could  get  him  to  withdraw  this  writ  or 
whatever  it  was. 

91.  Q. — To  see  him  if  he  would  withdraw  this  charge  he  was  bringing 
against  the  Times.  A. — Yes,  sir.  He  said  that  if  the  Conservatives  were 
trying  to  hold  it  back,  if  Hepburn  was  o-oing  to  make  trouble  for  them,  they 
would  make  trouble  for  Butler. 

92.  Q. — And  he  thought  it  would  occasion  his  prosecution?  A.— - 
Yes,  sir. 

93.  Q. — What  did  he  want  you  to  do?  A. — He  wanted  me  to  go  and 
see  him,  if  he  would  withdraw  this  charge. 

94.  Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A. — In  the  same  place,  he  did  not 
move,  he  told  Butler  for  me  to  come  over  to  see  him. 

95.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you?  A. — Billy  was  out  of  humour, 
he  did  not  want  Butler  to  run  his  business  or  anbyody  else,  he  was  capable 
of  running  his  own  business,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  come  over  to  quarrel 
or  anything,  and  I  told  him  in  fact  that  it  was  none  of  my  business  at  all. 

96.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  talked  away,  and  he  talked 
quite  a  while,  and  after  a  while  he  got  good-natured. 

97.  Q.— Got  over  his  bad  humour?     A.- — Yes,  he  was  all  right. 

98.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  he  might  have  made  a  mistake, 
but  he  did  not  think  so. 

99.  Q. — A  mistake  made?  A. — In  issuing  this  writ,  and  I  think  right 
there  that  he  said  again  he  was  an  innocent  man,  that  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  as  he  had  a  mind  to.  He  had  no  right  to  ask  any  odds  of  any  one,  and 
I  asked  him  to  come  up  the  hill  with  me. 

100.  Q.— What  hill?  A.— We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  base- 
ball diamond,  and  we  went  up  on  the  grounds. 

101.  Q. — On  that  incline  road?    a. — Yes,  sir. 

102.  Q. — Where  did  you  go  there?  A. — We  started  to  go  where  the 
man  keeps  the  Temperance  House,  I  don't  know  his  name. 

103.  Q. — Where  did  you  go?  A. — We  walked  across  the  grounds  untii 
we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

104.  Q.— What  took  place  there?  A.— He  met  Shepherd  there,  and  Mr. 
Hepburn  and  him  stopped  to  talk,  and  he  said  he  would  be  over  in  a  minute. 

105.  Q. — Where  did  you  go?     A. — I  went  on   over. 

106.  Q. — Did  you  see  him  again?     A. — Not  to   speak  to. 

107.  Q. — Where  did  you  see  him?  A. — I  went  over,  and  had  my  tea, 
and  he  did  not  come. 

108.  Q. — Where  was  Butler?  A. — I  did  not  see  him  until  after  I  had  my 
tea. 

109.  Q. — Where  did  you  find  Butler?  A. — Butler  came  over  to  this 
Temperance  House  where  I  was. 

110.  Q. — What  did  you  do?  A — He  asked  me  what  I  was  waiting  for, 
I  told  him  I  was  waiting  for  Hepburn,  that  he  had  promised  to  come  and 
have  tea  with  me. 
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111.  Q. — What  took  place  then?  A. — He  said  that  Hepburn  was  at 
Bab's. 

112.  Q. — What  did  you  do  then?  A. — He  said  we  will  go  home,  the 
rig  was  at  Babcock's  Hotel,  I  went  with  him  for  the  rig,  and  he  told  me  on 
the  way  over,  they  had  another  quarrel. 

113.  Q.— Who?    A.— He  and  Mr.  Hepburn. 

114.  Q. — When  you  went  over  there  what  did  you  do?  A. — I  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  hotel  there  on  the  verandah. 

115.  Q. — Who  did  you  see  there,  any  person?  A. — There  were  quite  a 
few  people  sitting  around  there,  Hepburn  was  there,  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  at  the  hotel. 

116.  Q. — Did  you  see  him  there?  A. — I  saw  him  go  out  through  the 
hotel. 

117.  Q. — How  long  "did  you  stay  there?  A. — We  were  there  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

118.  Q. — What  happened  there?  A. — Butler  went  in  and  got  a  ticket, 
and  I  guess  they  got  into  another  set  to. 

119.  Q. — They  got  in  another  quarrel?     A. — Tes. 

120.  Q.— He  and  Hepburn?     A.— Yes. 

121.  Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  quarrel?  Do  you  know?  A. — 
I  don't  know,  they  were  inside  the  house. 

122.  Q. — You  were  'outside?  A. — I  was  outside,  they  were  inside, 
Butler  came  out  and  he  started  for  the  barn. 

123.  Q. — What  happened  then?    A. — Hepburn  came  out  behind  him. 

124.  Q. — What  happened  when  he  came  out?  A. — They  started  for  the 
barn. 

125.  Q. — Did  Hepburn  go  to  the  barn?  A. — The  both  went,  and  they 
got  into  another  set  to. 

126.  Q. — What  happened  then?  A. — They  got  into  another  squabble, 
blowing  and  talking. 

127.  Q.— High  words?     A.— Pretty  high. 

128.  Q. — What  was  the  end  of  it?    A. — Butler  drove  up  with  the  rig. 

129.  Q. — Where  you  were?     A. — Yes. 

130.  Q. — What  happened  then?  A. — We  got  into  the  rig  and  started 
for  home. 

131.  Q. — What  happened  after  vou  started  for  home?  A. — Butler  came 
along  three  or  four  miles,  I  did  not  say  much  at  the  start,  he  was  not  a  very 
good-natured  man  when  he  was  kind  of  ugly  tempered,  and  I  did  not  say 
anything  to  him. 

132.  Q. — What  were  you  discussing  with  Hepburn  when  you  saw  him? 
A. — About  this  writ;  I  told  him  it  would  be  far  better  if  he  had  not  done  it. 

133.  Q. — -Were  you  demanding  money  from  Hepburn?     A. — Xo. 

134.  Q.— No  such  demand?     A. — Not  by  me. 

135.  Q. — Nor  by  Butler?     A. — Not  that  I  know  of  at  any  time. 

136.  Q. — What  happened  on  the  way  home?  A. — He  went  along  quite 
a  ways,  and  then  began  to  curse  and  swear,  and  said  that  Hepburn  was  trying 
to  throw  him  down. 

137.  Q. — What  else  did  he  say?  A. — He  said  if  he  was  trying  to  play 
that  game,  he  would  give  him  the  worst  of  it. 

138.  Q. — What  further  did  he  say?  A. — He  went  along  that  line  until 
he  struck  St.  Thomas,  I  think  it  would  be  somewheres  about  ten  o'clock 
when  we  struck  St.  Thomas. 

139.  Q. — Where  did  you  go  when  you  struck  St.  Thomas?  A. — I  got 
out  at  the  Columbia  again. 

140.  Q. — Did  Butler  get  out  there,  too?     A.— We  put  the  horse  in. 
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141.  Q. — Put  the  horse  in  at  the  Columbia?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

142.  Q. — How  long  did  you  stay  there?    A. — I  guess  it  was  one  o'clock. 

143.  Q. — Where  did  you  spend  your  time?     A. — At  the  Columbia. 

144.  Q. — Who  was  with  vou?     A. — Nobody. 

145.  Q. — Was  Butler  with  you  during  that  time,  or  do  you  know  where 
he  was?     A. — I  don't  know  where  he  was. 

146.  Q. — What  happened?  Where  did  you  go,  or  what  did  you  do? 
A. — Ordered  the  horse  out. 

147.  Q.— What  did  you  do?    A.— Started  for  home. 

148.  Q. — Any  further  conversation  about  this  matter  on  the  way  home? 
A. — Nothing  much  until  we  got  below  Yarmouth  Centre. 

149.  Q. — What  happened  then?  A. — He  started  blowing  again,  and 
ripping  and  tearing. 

150.  Q. — What  humour  was  he  in  about  the  matter?    A. — He  was  mad. 

151.  Q. — Still  mad  at  Hepburn?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

152.  Q. — What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it  then?  A. — He  started  to  blow 
about  Hepburn  again,  and  he  began  to  tell  me  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

153.  Q. — What  did  he  say  he  would  do?  A. — He  said  he  would  put 
Hepburn  out  of  business,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

154.  Q. — What  did  he  say  further  about  it?  A. — I  told  him  it  might 
bother  him  some  to  put  him  out  of  business. 

155.  Q. — What  did  he  say  to  that  ?    A. — He  said  it  would  not. 

156.  Q. — Did  he  go  on  and  say  anything  further?  A. — He  wanted  me 
to  join  him  and  put  him  out  of  business. 

157.  Q. — What  did  he  want  you  to  do?  A. — He  wanted  me  to  holler 
him  out. 

168.  Q.— What  did  he  mean?     A.— That  he  was  guilty. 

159.  Q.— Did  he  tell  you  that   ?  A.— Not  at  that  time. 

160.  What  did  you  say?  A. — I  told  him  I  had  no  proof  to  holler  him 
out,  and  he  asked  me  what  kind  of  proof  I  wanted. 

161.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — I  told  him  I  would  have  to  have 
more  than  word  of  mouth  from  him.     He  asked  we  what  I  wanted. 

162.  Q.— What  did  you  tell  him?  A.— I  told  him  I  would  have  to 
have  an  affidavit  from  him  if  it  was  so.  I  said  you  claimed  it  was  not  so,  and 
that  Hepburn  said  it  was  not  so,  and  now  you  claim  to  me  it  is  so  and  you 
want  me  to  holler  him  out,  and  say  it  is  so. 

163.  Q. — What  did  he  say?    A. — I  can  give  you  the  affidavit. 

164.  What  did  he  say  further  about  it?  A. — He  asked  me  when  I  wanted 
it,  I  guess  this  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  then  at  that  time. 

165.  Q. — And  what  was  said  about  it  further?  A. — I  told  him  I  did  ont 
want  to  holler  Hepburn  out. 

166.  Q. — Did  he  make  any  further  suggestions  to  you?  A. — He  asked 
me  supposing  he  would  holler  him  out  how  would  it  be. 

167.  Q. — What  did  you  say  to  that?  A. — I  said  if  it  is  not  so,  you  are 
pretty  liable  to  get  yourself  into  trouble. 

168.  Q. — What  did  he  say?    A. — He  said  it  was  so. 

169.  Q—  What  did  he  say  further  about  it?  A.— He  said  that  Hepburn 
was  guilty  of  it. 

170.  Q. — Any  further?  A. — He  went  on  and  told  me  the  whole  thing, 
he  left  himself  out  and  he  is  as  guilty  as  Hepburn,  I  say  that  here  now.  I 
told  him  you  will  lose  your  license  if  you  holler  him  out,  and  he  said  I  won't, 
and  I  said  I  don't  see  how  you  won't.  He  said  I  won't  lose  it,  I  said  if  you 
allowed  this  thing  to  go  on  in  the  house  won't  you  loose  it,  and  he  said  no, 
I  went  to  see  to  it.  I  did  not  know  Hepburn  was  in  bed  with  the  women,  and 
for  that  reason  I  won't  lose  my  1  iron  so. 
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171.  Q. — And  although  Hepburn  was  guilty  it  was  without  his  know- 
ledge?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

172.  Q. — What  further  took  place?  A. — We  talked  the  whole  matter 
over,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  in  the  morning  and  get  the  affidavit  fixed 
up. 

173.  Q. — What  time  did  you  get  home  that  night?  A. — I  suppose  it 
would  be  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

174.  Q. — When  did  you  see  him  next?  A. — I  saw  him  next  in  the 
morning  about  eight  o'clock. 

175.  Q. — Where?    A. — In  his  house. 

176.  Q.— That  is  in  the  hotel?     A.— Yes,  in  the  hotel. 

177.  Q. — Did  you  discuss  these  matters  with  him  again  then?  A. — Yres, 
we  talked  it  over. 

178.  Q. — You  told  him  you  could  not,  would  not,  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  unless  he  made  an  affidavit,  the  night  before?    A. — Yes. 

179.  Q. — Did  he  put  anything  in  writing?     A. — He  did. 

180.  Q. — The  statements  he  was  willing  to  make  by  affidavit?    A. — Yes.- 

181.  Q.— Did  you  ask  him  to  write  that?     A.— Yes,  I  did. 

182.  Q. — Where  was  it  written  ?    A. — On  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the  house. 
This  was  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  D. 

183.  Q. — What  did  he  do  after  he  had  written  this,  after  this.  A. — 
What  did  he  do  with  it? 

184.  Q. — Yres?    A. — He  asked  me  to  get  the  affidavit  drawn  up. 

185.  Q. — This  was  the  proofs  upon  which  you  were  to  get  the  affidavit 
drawn  up?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

186.  Q. — And  have  the  proofs  embodied  in  the  affidavit?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

187.  Q. — Which  he  afterwards  signed  you  are  told?  A. — I  saw  him 
sign  it. 

188.  Q. — Then  where  was  it  he  made  the  affidavit,  was  it  in  St.  Thomas? 
A. — It  was  in  Mr.  Miller's  office  in  Aylmer. 

189'.  Q. — These  are  statements  that  he  himself  wrote  out  to  be  embodied 
in  it?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

190.  Q. — And  this  I  believe  was  the  memoradum  you  produced  to  Mr. 
Andrews,  that  was  produced  to  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  investigation  at  Aylmer? 
A. — That  is  the  one. 

191.  Q. — As  being  written  by  himself  shewing  the  details  of  the  mat- 
ter?   A. — Yes,  sir. 

192.  Q. — Was  there  anything  further  discussed  between  you  and  him,  or 
did  he  tell  you  how  else  he  was  figuring  to  clear  himself?  A. — He  told  me  he 
would  get  Mrs.  Stinger  to  help  him.  I  told  him  that  before,  that  if  he  would 
sign  this  affidavit  certainly  I  had  been  in  the  mix  up  some.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  get  out  of  the  mix  up.  Butler  was  alone  with  three  against 
him.     It  would  be  kind  of  hard  to  prove. 

193.  Q. — You  did  not  want  to  be  mixed  up  with  him?  A. — No,  he  kept 
on  talking  of  hollering  him  out,  he  said  come  on  and  holler  Hepburn  out,  I 
said  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  said  Hepburn  would  not  do  anything  to 
me,  and  he  said,  if  he  would  sign  that  affidavit  I  would  holler  him  cut,  I 
said  that  is  pretty  limpsy  you  alone. 

194.  Q. — What  did  he  say  then?  A.— He  said  he  would  get  Mrs.  Stinger 
to  sign  the  affidavit  too. 

195.  Q. — Did  he  tell  you  who  was  at  the  hotel  that  night,  did  he  Bay 
Mrs.  Stinsrer  was  there?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

196.  Q. — He  said  that  Mrs  Stinger  was  there?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

197.  Q. — When  did  hp  tell  yon  that?  A.— On  the  way  home  or  at  home 
that  night  I  had  been  to  Port  Stanley. 
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198.  Q. — Who  else  did  he  tell  you  was  there?    A. — Mrs.  Gilroy. 

199.  Q. — And  any  one  else,  what  did  he  say  about  Hepburn?  A. — Yes, 
he  said  Hepburn  was  there. 

200.  Q. — After  he  gave  you  these  statements,  and  made  this  affidavit  you 
spoke  of  embodying  this,  did  you  have  anything  else  to  do  with  him  in  the 
matter?     A. — Some,   yes. 

201.  Q. — In  what  way?  A. — In  different  ways.  Butler  used  to  come 
to  me  quite  a  lot. 

202.  Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — To  see  how  things  were  going,  to  see 
if  he  was  going  to  lose  his  license  or  not. 

203.  Q. — Was  he  troubled  about  that?     A. — Certainly  he  would. 

204.  Q. — Were  you  anxious  to  see  him  lose  his  license?  A. — No,  I  was 
not. 

205.  Q. — Why?    A. — I  did  not  want  him  to  lose  his  license. 

206.  Q. — Any  reason  for  not  wanting  him  to  lose  it?  A. — Different  rea- 
sons. He  told  me  at  the  time  he  was  not  guilty,  but  of  course  he  was,  seem- 
ingly, I  don't  want  to  see  him  lose  his  license. 

207.  Q. — Did  you  advance  him  any  money?    A. — No,  at  that  time. 

208.  Q.— At  any  time?     A.— Yes. 

209.  Q. — Whose  money  did  you  advance  to  him?    A. — My  own. 

210.  Q. — For  what  purpose?  A. — I  advanced  him  money,  for  a  note  of 
John  Reavley's  I  had  gone  good  at  the  bank  for. 

221.  Q. — Why  did  you  do  that,  Mr.  Boughner?  A. — I  thought  he  would 
not  lose  his  license,  why  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  there  with  him.  I 
thought  he  would  not  lose  it. 

212.  Q. — The  story  he  told  you,  he  was  not  implicated  in  it?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

213.  Q. — What  kind  of  business  was  he  doing  there,  good  or  bad?  A. — 
He  had  a  good  hotel  trade. 

214.  Q. — Did  you  advance  him  any  further  money?    A. — I  did. 

215.  Q. — How  did  you  come  to?  A. — That  was  after  the  trial  to  pay 
law  costs. 

216.  Q. — How  much  did  that  amount  too?  A. — I  think  that  Butler's 
was  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  He  says  four  hundred  dollars,  but 
I  believe  it  was  more  than  that. 

217.  Q. — Whose  money  was  that?  A. — It  was  mine.  If  I  had  my  debts 
paid,  if  I  had  to  borrow  it  was  my  own  money? 

218.  Q. — Did  you  repay  it?    A. — Yes. 

219.  Q. — Does  Butler  owe  you  anything  yet?  A. — Yes,  he  owes  me  the 
full  amount. 

220.  Q. — Did  you  try  to  get  payment  from  him  for  that?  A. — No,  I 
have  not  tried. 

221.  Q. — Do  you  know  where  he  is?    A. — No. 

222.  Q. — What  happened  (o  him?  A. — He  had  his  license  taken  from 
him. 

223.  Q. — How  did  that  leave  him?    A. — Left  him  with  nothing. 

224.  Q. — Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  mortgage  on  his  propertv?  A..-- 
Yes. 

*225.  Q.—  There  was?    A.— Yes. 

226.  Q. — What  was  done  with  the  property?    A. — It  was  sold. 

227.  Q. — Sold  for  the  mortgage?  A. — I  don't  th  inlet  it  was  sold  exactly 
for  the  mortgage.     I  think  Mr.  Sears  closed  the  mortgage. 

228.  Q. — Mr.  Sears  had  the  mortgage  and  closed  it?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

229.  Q. — There  was  some  statements  made  that  you  had  some  bill 
against  Mr.  Marshall  in  connection  with  that.  Did  Mr.  Marshall  agree  to 
pay  anything  of  that  kind  ?    A. — He  did  not  agree  to  pay. 
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230.  Q. — Did  lie  authorize  you  to  make  the  payments  for  him?    A. — No. 

231.  Q. — Did  you  ever  ask  him  to  pay  it?  A. — Well,  I  thought  I  should 
have  the  money,   and  I  think  so  yet. 

232.  Q. — And  you  are  willing  to  get  the  money  from  any  person  you  can  ? 
A. — I  think  the  money  should  have  been  paid  me. 

233.  Q. — Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Marshall  would  pay 
that  or  did  he  give  you  any  reason  to  suppose  we  would  pay  it?  A. — Xo,  I 
don't  know  as  he  did. 

234.  Q. — But  you  were  out  that  money  because  Mr.  Butler  lost  his 
license,  is  that  it?  A. — Yes,  sir;  if  Mr.  Butler  had  not  lost  his  license  I 
would  not  have  lost  my  money. 

235.  Q. — It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Boughner,  that  you  or  some  person 
was  wanting  $1,000.00  or  some  large  sum  of  money  for  putting  up  a  job  of 
this  kind  upon  Mr.  Hepburn.  Was  there  any  such  conspiracy  or  deal  in 
which  you  were  to  have  any  part?    A. — Not  that  I  was  to  get  any  money. 

236.  Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  arrangement  by  which  any  person  was 
to  get  any  money  of  that  kind?    A. — No. 

237.  Q. — Had  you  anything  to  do  with  such  a  conspiracy?  A. — Xo,  I 
knew  nothing  of  him  going  there  until  after  it  was  over. 

238.  Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about  the  women  going  there  until 
after  it  was?  A. — No. 

Thomas  Hammond,  sworn:  — 

1.  Q. — Where  do  you  live?    A. — In  Aylmer. 

2.  Q. — We  believe  you  are  one  of  the  Board  of  License  Commissioners  for 
East  Elgin?    A. —  Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — Chairman  of  the  Board?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

4.  Q. — At  the  present  time?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

5.  Q. — And  you  were  in  1906?    A. — Yes,  I  was. 

6.  Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Andrews  speaking  to  you  about  the  charge 
that  had  been  laid  against  Mr.  Hepburn?    A. — I  do. 

7.  Q. — What  took  place  between  you  and  him  in  reference  to  that?  A. 
—We  talked  the  matter  over  and  he  advised  me  not  to  bring  on  the  case  until 
after  the  election. 

8.  Q. — Was  it  disclosed  to  you  what  the  end  of  the  evidence  might  be? 
A. — Yes,  it  was. 

9.  Q. — And  the  election  then  pending  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Hepburn 
was  interested  as  a  candidate  at  that  time?    A. — He  was. 

10.  Q. — What  advice  did  you  give  Mr.  Andrews?  A. — I  advised  him 
to  hold  over  the  case  until  after  the  election  as  it  might  have  a  bad  appear- 
ance, as  Mr.  Hepburn's  name,  he  being  a  candidate  might  mitigate  against 
him,  and  have  a  bad  appearance  as  if  it  was  for  that  purpose  to  injure  him 
in  the  campaign. 

11.  Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  laying  this  information,  or 
anything  of  that  kind?    A. — I  did  not. 

12.  Q. — When  did  you  first  know  about  it?  A. — I  could  not  say,  I  heard 
it  whispered  just  shortly  after  it  occurred,  but  it  was  not  made  public  until 
sometime  after. 

13.  Q. — And  it  was  after  the  information  was  laid  that  Mr.  Andrews 
came  to  you  about  it,  was  it?    A. — I  believe  it  was. 

14.  Q. — What  was  your  object  in  having  it  laid  over,  Mr.  Hammond? 
was  it  for  the  object  of  injuring  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — It  was  not.  It  was  the 
direct  opposite. 

15.  Q. — It  has  been  charged  that  it  was  laid  over  with  the  object  of 
injuring  him  and  then  brought  on  with  the  object  of  injuring  him,  I  want  to 
know? 
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Commissioner  :  The  witness  said  it  might  have  an  injurious  effect.  A. — 
Yes,  and  I  might  say  afterwards  I  advised  him  to  bring  it  on.  I  saw  it 
quoted,  I  think  in  the  St.  Thomas  Times,  that  giving  an  address  in  Mapleton, 
that  these  charges  had  been  brought  against  him.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
it  was  mentioned  publicly,  and  he  complained  that  the  Inspector  did  not 
bring  the  charge  on  against  Butler  so  that  Hepburn  was  telling  a  story  to 
clear  himself  before  the  election,  and  when  I  saw  the  Inspector  I  told  him 
that  under  these  circumstances  he  would  be  obliged  to  bring  it  on,  and  since 
the  candidates  were  changed,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  better  plan. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  There  are  no  further  witnesses  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  call  at  this  time.  There  are  some  other  witnesses  that  have  not  been 
examined. 

Commissioner:  I  propose  to  adjourn  this  inquiry  for  ten  days,  so  that 
any  person  you  may  call  may  be  here. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  The  evidence  now  is  only  on  collateral  matters.  It 
appeared  that  Dr.  Miller's  name  was  mentioned  and  he  has  been  served  for 
that  purpose.  If  he  thinks  it  well  for  him  it  is  open  for  him  to  come  to  the 
witness  box. 

If  any  person  has  any  further  evidence  which  they  wish  to  tender  it  will 
be  open  for  them  to  do  so. 

Possibly  Mr.  Hepburn  will  change  his  mind,  and  want  to  appear. 

•Commissioner:  I  will  give  him  the  opportunity.  "We  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  23rd  of  March,  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Certified  correct, 

C.  F.  Maxwell, 

Reporter. 

March  23.  The  Commission  resumed  at  2  p.m. 

Same  parties  present. 

Commissioner  :  Before  this  inquiry  is  proceeded  with,  there  are  one  or 
two  observations  that  I  should  like  to  make,  but  they  will  be  very  brief.  I 
happened  to  have  noticed  the  suggestion  since  I  was  here  that  this  investiga- 
tion should  be  turned  into  a  political  free  fight,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Throw 
down  the  barriers  and  invite  the  combatants  to  make  this  an  arena  and  fight 
it  out  to  the  finish.  That  might  be  entertaining,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
upon  sober  second  thought,  those  that  are  responsible  for  that  suggestion 
would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient 
to  adopt  any  such  course;  and  besides  that,  I  would  suggest  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unseemly  than  to  convert  a  quasi-judicial  inquiry  of  this  kind 
into  a  battle  ground  of  political  opponents.  I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  the  effect.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  the 
result  that  a  great  deal  more  harm  would  result  than  any  possible  good  we 
could  get  out  of  it.  There  is,  however,  an  insuperable  objection  to  that, 
that  however  willing  I  might  be,  and  I  am  not  willing,  I  have  no  power  to 
do  so.  My  jurisdiction  and  powers  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  has  been  issued  to  me  that  authorizes  and  empowers  me  to  inquire 
into  the  official  acts  of  License  Inspector  Andrews,  and  having  done  that, 
my  powers  are  exhausted,  my  official  duties  are  at  an  end,  and  beyond  that 
it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go.  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  political  fight.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  and  finding  as  to  the  official  acts  of  Inspector  Andrews,  determin- 
ing whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  impropriety  or  whether  he  has  fairly 
done  his  duty.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  any  such  proposition 
ean  be  iriveu  anv  effect  to  here.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  objection  to 
the  ruling  I  made  nt  the  last  sittings  of  the  Commission  here.     That  ruling 
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is  founded  upon  sound  principles  and  it  is  a  ruling  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  departing  from.  The  ruling  will  stand  because  it  is 
sound  and  proper,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  given.  It  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question  that  we  can  allow  any  person  that  is  not  here  to  be  repre- 
sented. Otherwise  we  would  be  turning  over  the  inquiry  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  are  not  here  or  taking  any  part  in  it.  No  authority  would  permit 
a  person  who  has  been  served  with  a  subpoena  to  be  present  here  to  say,  "I  do 
not  propose  to  come  here  or  obey  your  subpoena,"  and  then  allow  that  person  to 
employ  counsel  to  come  here  and  examine  witnesses  on  his  behalf.  That 
would  interfere  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  inquiry.  It  would  be  utterly 
out  of  the  question  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  person  would  expect  that  it 
would  be  permitted.  It  is  not  red  tape,  it  is  common  sense.  If  we  should  do 
that,  we  would  be  divesting  ourselves  of  the  authority  we  ought  to  exercise 
and  be  giving  it  to  somebody  else.  What  I  desire  to  do  and  what  we  have 
done  is  to  conduct  this  investigation  in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit.  The  object 
is  to  give  every  person  a  chance  to  be  heard.  If  there  is  any  person  here  who 
desires  to  give  evidence,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  if  he 
desires  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  comes  within  the  rule,  we  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the  right.  What  I  affirm  is  that  the  ruling 
that  I  made  the  first  day  shall  be  adhered  to  without  any  question.  It  is 
sound  and  proper  and  right. 

Mr.  Grant  :  I  was  served  with  a  notice  by  Mr.  Cameron,  solicitor  for 
the  commission,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Hepburn  and  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Hep- 
burn since  and  he  says  that  when  he  was  served  with  that  subpoena  only  5 
or  6  days  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  service  and  the  time  was  too  short  to 
come  and  he  believed  that  there  would  be  an  adjournament  such  as  is  here 
to-day.  As  soon  as  I  was  served  with  that  notice,  I  forwarded  the  evidence  as 
taken  from  the  newspaper  and  as  your  ruling  is  that  if  a  person  is  not  pre- 
sent, he  cannot  be  represented,  and  as  the  evidence  is  that  Wilcox's  evidence 
and  the  Stinger  woman's  evidence  were  taken  and  he  was  not  present  at  the 
taking  of  the  evidence,  he  will  not  appear  here  now. 

Commissioner  :  If  he  were  here  to-day,  I  would  be  willing  for  you  to 
appear  for  him.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  occupied  my  position,  you  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Grant  :  The  only  thing  is  this,  evidence  was  taken  without  his  know- 
ledge or  privity.  He  could  have  been  here  to-day  but  he  was  advised  not  to 
come.  There  are  a  number  of  witnesses  that  should  be  called  and  they  are 
not  here  to-day,  for  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Butler.  No  one  knows  more  about 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Andrews  in  this  investigation  than  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  If  my  learned  friend  is  not  representing  any  one  here, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  make  statements.  There  have  been  statements  in  the 
newspaper  that  were  said  to  have  emanated  from  Mr.  Hepburn's  solicitor. 

Mr.  Grant:   There  have  been  no  such  statements. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  The  papers  have  asserted  that  Mr.  Hepburn's  solicitor 
has  made  these  statements.  These  statements  that  have  been  made  by  my 
learned  friend  are  not  true.  What  my  learned  friend  tells  us  here  within  the 
last  few  minutes  is  untrue.  He  says  thai  Mr.  Hepburn  had  not  time  to  get 
here.  The  papers  say  that  he  would  have  to  dror>  the  paper  out  of  his  hands 
and  drop  everything  and  rush  to  get  the  train.  The  paper  savs  that  he  was 
served  four  days  before.  To-day  thev  com?  up  to  five  days,  while,  ps  a  fact, 
Mr.  Hepburn  was  actually  served  on  the  2nd  day  of  March. 

Commissioner  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  hear  Mr.  Grant  and  hear  you 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  a  man  to  come  here  and  make  a 
speech  or  a  statement  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Grant:  I  am  not  making  a  speech.  I  am  relying  upon  what  Mr. 
Hepburn  has  told  me. 

Mr.  Cameron  ;  You  will  see  a  statement  of  it  in  the  Free  Press  even 
of  this  morning  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hepburn's  solicitor. 

Mr.  Grant  :  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  correspondent  of  the  Free  Press, 
and  am  glad  that  I  am  not,  because  he  makes  statements  that  he  has  no 
foundation  for  making. 

Commissioner  :  I  will  assume  that  you  are  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Grant  :  I  will  say  that  as  solicitor  for  the  commission,  you  should 
have  Mr.  Butler  here.  He  knows  more  about  Mr.  Andrews'  conduct  than 
anybody  else.  Where  are  these  women?  They  knew  that  the  Gilroy  woman 
made  an  affidavit  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs.  Stinger.  Have  they  the 
manager  of  the  Traders  Bank,  Mr.  Booker,  subpoenaed?  I  believe  not.  These 
are  things  that  Mr.  Hepburn  said  that  he  should  have  done.  These  women 
should  have  been  here. 

Commissioner:  I  have  no  control  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Wilcoxes  or 
Mrs.  Stinger.  They  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  How  could  they  be  repre- 
sented, and  Wilcox  is  in  such  a  position  it  might  be  against  his  personal 
liberty  if  he  should  come  over  here. 

Mr.   Grant  ;      Tour  Honour  has  said  they  were  fugitives  from  justice. 

Commissioner:  I  say  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  his  personal  liberty 
may  be  at  stake. 

Mr.  Grant  ;  The  same  Government  that  granted  this  Commission  can 
protect  Mr.  Wilcox.  It  has  not  been  done.  As  far  as  the  Stinger  woman  is 
concerned,  she  was  arrested  in  Aylmer  and  that  was  not  hanging  over  her 
head.     She  could  have  come  back. 

Mr.  Backus  :     She  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Grant  :  If  Mr.  Hepburn  had  been  represented  at  all  the  examina- 
tions he  is  perfectly  willing  to  come. 

Commissioner:  You  are  in  the  same  position  you  were  a  month  ago. 
These  witnesses  would  not  submit  to  cross-examination  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  next  year  you  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  you  are  to-day,  and  as 
your  client  is  not  here  and  these  people  are  not  here  and  they  will  not 
submit  to  cross-examination,  are  you  not  in  as  good  a  position  as  you  were 
before. 

Mr.  Grant  :  Had  we  known  of  the  examination  and  gone  over  to  Port 
Huron  and  had  taken  their  evidence  ? 

Commissioner  :      Supposing  they  had  refused  to  be  cross-examined. 

Mr.    Grant:      Then  their  evidence   should  not  be  read. 

Comissioner:  We  have  got  beyond  that.  The  evidence  is  all  gotten 
we  could  get  from  them.  There  was  certain  documentary  evidence  that 
they  would  not  give  unless  we  went  there.  They  would  not  be  cross-examined. 
They  would  not  give  up  that  documentary  evidence.  They  said,  "If  you 
can  come,  you  can  get  it,  but  we  will  not  submit  to  be  cross-examined." 

Mr.  Grant  ;  I  want  it  understood  that  Mr.  Hepburn  would  be  glad  to 
come  here  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Backus  :  With  regard  to  the  Gilroy  woman,  I  heard  that,  prior 
to  this  investigation,  the  Gilroy  woman  was  in  London  and  we  sent  a  con- 
stable to  London,  and  when  the  constable  went  over  he  found  that  she  had 
joined  her  former  husband  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cameron:  I  just  want  to  say  the  same  thing  that  I  said  before. 
If  we  had  taken  an  appointment  and  served  the  person  here  with  the  appoint- 
ment, the  same  thing  might  have  happened  that  did  happen  before  at  the 
time  of  the  trial.  These  people  were  taken  away  out  of  the  country  and  paid 
to  go  away  and  we  had  no  security  if  they  were  at  liberty,   if  my  learned 
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friend  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  see  these  people,  but  that  they  would  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  way.  Experience  teaches,  it  is  not  well  to  have  them  put 
into  temptation  by  people  that  are  interested  in  keeping  them  away.  It  was 
represented  to  me  that  the  possibility  was  that,  if  these  people  were  notified 
that  Wilcox  and  the  others  were  to  be  examined  on  a  certain  day,  the  same 
thing  would  have  taken  place  as  happened  at  the  trial  and  we  would  be 
unable  to  get  them  so  that  we  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  trial, 
minus  a  lot  of  evidence  that  was  necessary  at  that  time.  That  these  people 
were  got  away  by  friends  of  Hepburn,  was  shown  at  the  last  sittings  here; 
by  money  being  paid  to  these  women  by  Hepburn's  friends.  Now,  again, 
Mr.  Hepburn  was  served  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  March,  for  Tuesday 
the  Tuesday  the  9th,  a  full  week.  "Winnipeg  is  only  a  day  and  a  half  or  two 
days  from  Toronto.  I  have  the  affidavit  of  the  Sheriff  showing  that  he  was 
paid  $75  to  pay  his  expenses  here.  He  was  not  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota, 
as  I  know  he  was  served  with  another  document  in  a  civil  action.  His  say- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota  is  all  moonshine.  He  was  »n 
Winnipeg  on  the  5th  and  was  then  served  in  a  civil  action  and  there  is  a 
letter  from  his  solicitor  saying  that  he  would  not  attend  and  he  refunded  the 
money  to  the  Sheriff,  saying  that  he  didn't  purpose  to  be  present.  That  is 
Mr.  Hepburn's  position.  Then  with  reference  to  Mr.  Butler,  my  learned 
friend,  perhaps,  knows  more  about  Mr.  Butler  than  I  do.  He  was  his 
solicitor  at  the  trial  and  what  Mr.  Butler  knows  or  does  not  know,  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  us.  Mr.  Butler  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  his  coming  here  and  we  might  as  well  hand  over  §100  to  a  person  on  the 
street  as  to  Mr.  Butler  in  the  Northwest,  because  he  would  not  come  here. 
There  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  he  would  come.  There  is  no  power  to  bring 
him.  I  file  the  affidavit  of  the  DeputA"  Sheriff,  showing  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
was  served  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  dav  of  March,  1909.  The  letter  was  written 
on  the  5th  of  March  and  received  by  the  Sheriff  on  the  6th  in  which  he 
advised  him  that  he  was  not  likely  to  attend  and  he  refunded  the  money. 

The  affidavit  was  put  in  marked  "Exhibit  H." 

Dr.  Miller  thought  it  was  necessary  to  rush  into  print  for  some  report 
in  the  paper  of  what  I  had  said  at  the  last  meeting.  What  I  did  say  here 
was  that  there  was  something  in  the  evidence,  there  was  a  possibility  that 
some  reflection  was  cast  upon  Dr.  Miller  b>-  some  of  the  evidence,  and  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  have  Mr.  Miller  subpoenaed,  so  that  if  he  wished 
he  could  go  into  the  witness  box.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  don't  say 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Andrews,  but  it  was 
open  to  him  to  go  into  the  box  and  it  is  open  for  him  to  go  into  the  witness 
box  if  he  wishes  to  and  your  Honour  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  evidence.  It 
is  only  about  this  evidence  that  was  given  in  the  box  that  Mr.  Hepburn  had 
said  that  he  was  forced  into  the  witness  box  by  Stevens  and  Miller  and  that 
damned  Aylmer  gang. 

Mr.  Cameron  ;  There  was  one  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  some  evidence 
about. 

Mr.  Grant  :  Mr.  Butler's  evidence  could  easily  be  taken  the  same  as 
the  other  witnesses  has  been  taken.  As  far  as  the  Stinger  woman  being  paid 
money  to  get  out  of  the  country,  there  is  not  a  man  in  Aylmer  that  believes 
that  it  was  Mr.  Hepburn's  money,  that  was  for  another  purpose  altogether. 

Albert  Dickinson  sworn. 

To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — Where  do  you  live?     A. — I  live  in  Aylmer  now. 

2.  Q. — Where  were  you  living  in   1906?     A. — In   Orwell. 

3.  Q. — Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  August  1,  that  is  the  night  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "Orwell  Scandal?"  A. — Well,  I  was  in  Orwell,  I 
think. 
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4.  Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  that  occurred  that  evening  with 
reference  to  any  person  that  you  had  to  drive  any  place?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

5.  Q. — Tell  us  what  took  place  about  that?  A. — I  was  there  at  Mr. 
Butler's.  Mr.  Hepburn  was  there  and  there  was  Herb  White  came  from 
the  south.  He  lives  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Orwell,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Aylmer.  That  would  be  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Wo 
went  in  and  had  a  drink  and  Mr.  Butler  said,  "You  take  this  horse  and 
drive  him  to  Aylmer." 

8. — Q. — What  horse?    A. — This  horse  that  belonged  to  these  women. 

7.  Q. — What  colour?  A. — I  don't  know  that.  If  I  drive  a  horse 
fifteen  minutes,  I   cannot  tell  the  colour. 

8.  Q. — What  horse  did  you  take?  A. — The  horse  the  these  women 
drove. 

9.  Q. — You  did  drive  White  where  he  wanted  to  go?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

10.  Q. — What  time  did  you  get  back?  A. — It  must  have  been  half- 
past  ten. 

11.  Q. — Where  was  the  buggy  when  you  took  it?  A. — In  front  of  the 
house. 

12.  Q. — The  horse  tied  there?  A. — The  horse  tied  there. 

13.  Q. — The  horse  was  tied  in  front  of  the  house  and  you  took  that 
horse  and  rig  and  drove  him  down?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

14.  Q. — Did  you  see  these  women  come  there?     A. — I  did. 

15.  Q. — How  many  were  there  in  the  rig?  A. — There  were  the  two 
women  and  a  small  kid.    I  don't  know  now  how  old  it  was. 

16.  Q.— Who  told  you  to  take  that  horse?     A.— Mr.  Butler. 

17.  Q. — Did  he  tell  you  anything  of  what  you  were  to  do  with  it  when 
you  came  back?  A. — He  told  me  to  put  it  in  the  back,  that  it  would  be 
bedded  and  fed,  and  all  that  there  was  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  tie  him  up. 

18.  Q. — The  stall  would  be  ready  for  him  when  he  came  back?  A. — 
Fes,  sir. 

19.  Q. — Was  any  person  there  when  you  came  back?  A. — There  was 
not. 

20.  Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  horse?  A. — I  unharnessed  the  horse 
and  tied  it  up  and  went  away. 

21.  Q. — You  are  a  brother  of  Charley  Dickinson?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

22.  Q. — Where  was  Charley  that  night?    A. — He  stayed  at  Butler's. 

23.  Q. — He  stayed  at  Butler's  that  night?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

24.  Q. — Do  you  remember  doing  anything  for  Butler  after  that;  did 
he  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  him  any  time?  A. — I  don't  know  where  it 
was  for  sure. 

25.  Q. — After  that  or  before  that?     A. — I  cannot  say. 

26.  Q. — What,  can  you  tell  me,  what  do  you  remember?  A. — He  came 
to  me.  I  was  working  in  a  brickyard,  that  is  half  a  nrle  south  of  there. 
He  came  about  noon  or  along  there.  He  wanted  me  to  do  Boughner's  chores 
at  night  as  he  and  Boughner  were  going  away  on  business,  and  I  did 
them.      I  don't  know  whether  that  was   before  or  after. 

27.  Q.— You  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date?     A. — No,  I  cannot  say. 

28.  Q. — Did  you  know  these  women  when  thev  came  up  there?  A. — 
I  didn't. 

29.  Q. — Did  you  have  any  intimation  that  these  women  were  coming 
there  that  m'ght?     A.— Not  at  all. 

30.  Q. — You  didn't  see  them  in  the  morning,  did  vou?     A. — I  did  not. 

31.  Q.— 

Mr.  Cameron  :      I  am  filing  the  notice  served    on    Mr.    Grant    of   the 
adjournment. 
5a 
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This  notice  was  filed  and  marked  Exhibit  I. 

Mr.  Camehon  :  Mr.  Grant  refused  to  admit  service.  I  can  file  an 
affidavit  of  the  person  who  served  it.  There  is  a  memorandum  on  the  hack 
of  it  of  the  person  who  served  it.  Mr.  Grant  was  here  and  admitted  the 
service. 

Francis  Hunt,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  ; 

1.  Q. — Mr.  Hunt,  did  anyone  call  upon  you  with  reference  to  a  charge 
that  was  suggested  that  would  be  likely  to  be  laid  against  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

2.  Q. — Who?     A. — Mr.  Brower  and  Mr.  Hepburn. 

3.  Q. — What  took  place  when  Mr.  Brower  called?  A. — Mr.  Brower 
called  at  my  office,  I  think  about  two  days  after  I  had  given  my  judgment  in 
the  case  against  Mr.  Butler,  of  Orwell,  for  the  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house. 
He  called  on  me  at  my  office  and  he  said  it  had  bten  reported  in  the  papers 
that  I  was  about  to  report  to  the  Crown  that  there  had  been  perjury  com- 
mitted at  the  trial  at  Aylmer  on  the  charge  against  Butler.  I  told  him 
that  when  I  delivered  judgment  that  I  had  remarked  upon  the  perjury  there 
committed,  and  I  proposed  to  report  it  to  the  Crown  to  take  what  action  it 
would  deem  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

4.  Q. — Was  there  anything  said  about  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — Yes,  Mr. 
Brower  said  Mr.  Hepburn  had  been  at  his  house  since  the  trial  at  Aylmer, 
and  that  he  felt  very  bad  and  was  very  much  worked  up  over  the  remarks 
that  I  had  made,  and  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Brower  to  see  me  and  see  if  the 
charges  could  not  be  stopped,  and  Mr.  Brower  said  that  he  had  always 
known  Hepburn  and  his  family  and,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  report  it  to  the  Crown.  If  I  remember  right,  T  made  the  remark  to  Mr. 
Brower  that  I  thought  he  was  not  acting  very  discreetly  when  he  came  to 
me  with  that  request,  and  I  told  Mr.  Brower  that  although  I  knew  Hepburn 
and  his  family  well  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  them,  I  purposed 
to  do  my  duty  as  I  should  do  it,  and  when  I  returned  the  record  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  that  I  should  also  return  a  report  on  the  perjury  that  was  com- 
mitted at  the  trial  at  Orwell. 

5.  Q. — You  say  also  that  Mr.  Hepburn  came  to  you  about  it?  A. — Mr. 
Hepburn  came  to  my  residence,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  evening  that 
Brower  called  at  my  office,  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  It  was  that  even- 
ing or  the  evening  after. 

6.  Q. — What  did  he  come  for?  A. — Well,  he  came  on  the  same  errand 
that  Brower  came  on.  He  wanted  to  know  if  charges  had  been  laid  and  if 
I  proposed  to  report  him  to  the  Crown  authorities,  and  Hepburn  felt  very 
bad  and  1  felt  very  bad  for  him. 

7.  Q. — What  was  Hepburn  feeling  badly  about?  A. — He  exhibited  a 
great  deal  of  emotion.     What? 

8.  Q. — Go  on.  A. — He  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  family,  he  asked  that  I  would  not  press  the  charges 
that  I  found  that  somebody  had  committed  perjury  and  gross  perjury  at 
the  trial,  and  I  said  I  considered  it  my  duty  as  an  official  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tepresentatives  of  the  Crown  to  the  fact,  and  that  I  felt  myself 
personally  that  I  should  do  my  duty  in  the  matter. 

9.  Q. — What  did  you  do  with  the  papers,  did  you  make  any  formal 
return?  A. — I  didn't  make  any  formal  return.  I  didn't  report  it  formally 
to  the  Crown  authorities.  I  reported  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  the  Crown 
Attorney  that  there  had  been  gross  perjury  committed  at  the  trial,  and  the 
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Crown  should  look  after  it,  I  didn't  make  an  official  report  because  I  never 
returned  the  record  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  I  received  notice  two  or  three 
days  after  the  trial  of  the  appeal,  and  I  knew  when  I  received  that  notice  I 
was  to  return  the  papers  to  the  Anneal  Court  and  I  did,  and  the  papers  have 
not  been  returned  to  me.  I  didn't  collect  the  fine,  because  I  didn't  have  the 
record.     I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  collected  or  not. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  These  are  the  only  witnesses  that  I  have  whose  evi- 
dence I  wish  to  bring1  before  you,  but  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Marshall,  whose 
name  has  been  connected  with  this,  thinks  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
he  should  go  into  the  witness  box  and  give  ,his  evidence  on  some  points  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  cleared  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Commissioner;     Where  is  he,  is  he  present? 

Mr.  Cameron  ;     He  is  present. 

Mr.  Backus  :  As  far  as  Mr.  Andrews  is  concerned,  we  are  not  putting 
him  in  the  box.     He  cannot  give  any  evidence,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Commissioner:  You  are  not  called  upon  to  put  Mr.  Marshall  in  the 
box. 

David  Marshall,  sworn. 
To  Mr.  Cameron  : 

1.  Q. — You  are  a  member  for  the  east  riding  of  Elgin?    A. — Yes,  sir. 
Commissioner:      Member  for  the  House  of  Commons?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

2.  Q. — And  you  were  the  candidate  in  the  fall  and  summer  of  1906? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

3.  Q. — Mr.  Hepburn  being  the  opposing  candidate  for  a  time?  A. — 
For  a  time. 

4.  Q. — There  has  been  some  mention  made  of  you  in  connection  with 
this  Orwell  scandal.  Will  you  tell  us  when  anything  in  connection  with  the 
Orwell  Hotel  first  came  to  your  knowledge  and  what  it  was?  A. — I  think 
I  can.  The  first,  I  was  out  canvassing  and  driving  through  Orwell  and  Mr. 
Boughner  hailed  me.  I  think  he  came  out  of  the  store  and  he  got  into  the 
buggy  with  me  and  we  rode  up  the  street  a  very  short  distance.  He  men- 
tioned that  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  hotel  the  night  previous. 

5.  Q. — Disturbance  in  the  Orwell  hotel?    A. — The  Orwell  hotel. 

6.  Q. — When  was  that,  before  or  after  the  first  of  August?  A. — That 
was  before  the  first  of  August. 

7.  Q. — And  that  was  with  reference  to  some  disorderly  conduct,  drink- 
ing and  something  of  that  kind?  A. — He  mentioned  that  there  had  been 
some  trouble  there  the  night  before  in  the  way  of  drinking  and  also  men- 
tioned there  was  some  quarrelling  or  fighting. 

8.  Q. — You  have  said  that  was  before  the  first  of  August?  A. — Before  the 
first  of  August. 

9.  Q. — And  what  did  you  say  with  reference  to  it,  had  you  anything  to 
say  about  it?  A. — When  he  mentioned  that  to  me,  I  said  "Well,  it  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  not  to  say  any  more  about  it  at  the  present."  He  said 
that  the  noises  were  interfering  or  disturbing  the  neighbours,  their  neigh- 
bours, the  people  there.  I  think  that  was  the  way  he  put  it.  I  said  "We  are 
in  the  heat  of  an  election  and  we  better  not  say  anything  about  it  at  present, 
and  if  there  was  anything  more  said,  he  would  perhaps  see  Mr.  Brower." 
The  reason  that  I  gave  for  that  was  that  the  license  was  granted  by  the 
Ontario  Government.  That  is  about  all.  I  saw  Mr.  Boughner  but  a  very 
few  minutes. 

10.  Q. — At  that  time  you  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Hepburn?  A. — Mr. 
Hepburn's  name  was  not  mentioned. 
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11.  Q. — That  was  before  the  first  of  August?     A. — Yes,   sir. 

12.  Q. — When  did  you  hear  of  any  thing  later  with  reference  to  the 
Orwell  hotel?  A.— I  cannot  tell.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  the  date.  The 
first  that  I  heard  was  on  the  street  in  A\lmer. 

13.  Q._What  was  that?  A. — To  this  effect,  that  Mr.  Hepburn  had 
been  at  Orwell  and  there  were  a  couple  of  women  there. 

14.  Q. — That  was  the  first  time  that  was  mentioned  to  you?  A. — Yes, 
sir. 

15.  Q. — How  long  was  that  after  you  heard  of  the  first  disorderly  con- 
duct at  the  hotel?  A. — It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  tell.  I  would  say  maybe 
a  week  or  perhaps  6  or  8  days  or  maybe  longer. 

16.  Q. — What  took  place,  who  did  you  see,  who  do  you  remember  speak- 
ing to  you  about  it?  A. — I  think  Mr.  Andrews,  the  inspector,  was  one  of 
the  parties  that  was  speaking  of  it.  There  might  be  others.  I  remember 
meeting  him  on  the  street.     I  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Andrews. 

17.  Q. — You  cannot  fix  the  date?     A. — No. 

18.  Q. — What  position  did  you  take  with  reference  to  it?  A. — When 
speaking  to  Mr.  Andrews? 

19.  Q. — Yes?  A. — I  said  I  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  done  until 
after  the  election,  if  they  were  going  to  push  the  suit.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  that  I  put  it.  I  would  very  much  rather  there  would  not  be  anything 
said  or  done  until  after  the  election.  In  fact  when  anyone  was  speaking  to 
me  about  it,  whether  Boughner  or  Andrews  or  any  one,  I  would  saj  that. 

20.  Q. — Did  Boughner  expect  trouble  with  women  in  the  hotel?  A. — 
Yes,  sir. 

21.  Q. — Where  was  that?     A. — That  was  on  the  street. 

22.  Q. — That  was  subsequent  to  that  first  conversation  you  had  with 
Mm?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

23.  Q. — You  cannot  tell  me  how  long?     A. — I  cannot  tell. 

24.  Q. — What  did  you  tell  him?  A. — I  mentioned  about  the  same  as 
I  did  to  Mr.  Andrews  that  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  anything  done  in 
the  matter  until  after  the  election. 

25.  Q.— Did  you  give  him  any  reason?  A. — My  reasons  were  that  it 
would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  me  and  it  would  injure  Mr.  Hepburn.  I 
think  those  were  the  reasons. 

26.  Q. — Mr.  Boughner  in  his  evidence  the  other  day  says  he  came  to 
you  asking  for  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  that  he  had  paid  to  Butler? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

27.  Q.— Tell  us  what  took  place  with  reference  to  that?  A.— That  was 
some  time  after  the  election.  I  think  it  was  after  a  month  or  two  months. 
He  met  me  in  Aylmer.  He  said  that  he  had  been  paying  some  money  for 
Butler  and  I  asked  him  about  the  amount  and  he  couldn't  tell  me  the  exact 
amount  and  I  asked  him  if  anyone  authorized  him  to  pay  money  and  he  said 
"no,"  and  he  felt  satis'fied  on  account  of  Butler  losing  his  license  that  the 
Conservative  party  would  pay  it,  but  I  never  mentioned  that  I  would  pay  it, 
but  that  the  Conservative  party  should  pay  it. 

28.  Q. — What  did  he  say?  A. — When  he  said  it  was  quite  an  amount, 
I  asked  if  he  had  vouchers  and  he  said  "No."  He  just  said  he  had  paid  all 
that.  That  is  all  that  was  said  about  vouchers  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
stated  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  was  not  authorized  by 
me  or  anybody  for  me  to  pay. 

29.  Q. — In  fact  that  he  was  not  authorized  by  anyone?     A. — Yes,  sir. 

30.  Q. — Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  authorize  any  expenditure  of  that 
kind  on  Butler's  behalf?     A. — None,  whatever. 
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31.  Q. — It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  you  were  a  party  to 
soine  conspiracy  to  injure  Mr.  Hepburn  in  this  Orwell  scandal  matter?  A. — 
I  say  that  I  was  connected  with  nothing  of  that  kind  in  any  shape  or  form. 

32.  Q. — Did  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind?     A. — No. 

33.  Q. — Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind?     A. — No. 

34.  Q. — Would  such  a  thing  be  for  your  benefit?     A. — No,  not  at  all, 

35.  Q.—  Was  there  any  conspiracy  of  that  kind  that  you  know  of  as  far 
as  you  have  ever  heard?     A. — There  was  not. 

36.  Q. — Did  you  know  anything  about  these  people  being  at  this  hotel 
at  that  time?     A. — I  did  not. 

37.  Q. — Did  you  have  reason  to  know  or  any  information  that  they  were 
going  there  at  that  time?     A. — I  didn't. 

38.  Q. — What  you  say  is  you  absolutely  know  nothing  about  it?  A.-- 
Nothing  at  all. 

39.  Q. — That  the  information  that  you  got  was  from  remarks  you  got  in 
the  street?    A. — Yes,  sir. 

40.  After  the  trouble  had  arisen?  A. — Yes,  after  the  trouble  was 
known. 

Commissioner:     Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Cameron  :  That  is  all  unless  Mr.  Marshall  has  any  other  statement 
to  make. 

Mr.  Marshall  :    I  have  no  other  statement  to  make. 

Commissioner  :    You  are  not  called  on  to  make  any. 

Mr.  Marshall  :    No. 

Commissioner:    Is  that  all  the  witnesses  that  you  have  got? 

Mr.  Cameron  :    Yes. 

Commissioner:  If  there  is  any  person  in  the  Court  House  that  knows 
anything  about  the  matter,  you  are  at  liberty  to  be  heard  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence is  relevant.  The  Court  is  open  to  hear  any  person  who  desires  to  give 
evidence  if  they  have  any  evidence  to  give.  After  a  few  minutes'  delay  the 
Commissioner  said:  "As  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  person  present  who 
desires  to  give  evidence  I  will  close  the  enquiry." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  addresses.  The  evidence  speaks  for 
itself.     As  soon  as  I  can  read  the  evidence,  I  will  make  my  report. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  have  no  desire  to  address  your  Honour  only  to  put  the 
evidence  before  you. 

Commissioner  :    I  will  read  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Backus  :  There  is  nothing  that  I  wish  to  say  only  that  I  want  to 
make  one  statement  here  that  as  far  as  in  my  power  that  we  could  find 
witnesses,  we  have  brought  them.  There  has  been  no  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice  but  what  has  been  brought  here.  That  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  far  as  the  Gilroy  woman  is  concerned,  she  is  out  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Finch  went  to  London  to  subpoena  her.  She  had  been  there 
but  she  was  away.  She  had  joined  her  former  husband.  She  had  been  in 
the  country  but  she  moved  out  of  the  country  before  this  investigation 
opened. 

Court  then  closed. 

Certified  correct, 

C.  F.  Maxwell, 

Reporter. 
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RE  ANDREWS  INVESTIGATION. 

Memorandum  of  Exhibits. 

(a)  Cheque,  Hepburn  to  Wilcox,  see  page  71. 
(6)  Letter — Ashwell  to  Hepburn,  pages  71-2. 

(c)  Copy  information,  page  72. 

(d)  Copy  Butler's  statement,  page  73. 

(e)  W.  F.  Hepburn's  Circular,  page  73. 

(/)   St.  Thomas  Journal  of  September,  24th,  190G,  page  73. 
(g)  Aylmer  Express  of  September  27th,  1906,  page  73. 
(h)  Subpoena   and   appointment   and   affidavit   of   service   on    Hepburn, 
pages  73-4. 


EXHIBIT  "A." 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Sep.  3,  1906. 

The  Dominion  Bank. 

Pay  John  Wilcox  or  bearer 

Twenty  Dollars 

cash  advanced 
120.00. 

W.  F.  Hepburn. 


EXHIBIT  "B." 

Thursday,  October  11th,  1906. 
Copy. 

Dear  Friend  Mr.  Hepburn, — 

Received  your  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  sorry  that  she 
did  not  get  any  money.  Bessie  read  your  letter  and  told  me  to  answer  it 
for  her,  she  said  that  if  there  was  anything  you  wanted  to  know  that  she  would 
write  to  you  in  a  letter,  but  she  would  rather  you  not  come  over  here  at  all; 
she  can  tell  you  just  as  well  writing  as  any  way.  I  tell  you  Will  my  folks 
would  think  that  there  was  something  wrong  and  then  it  would  make  hard 
feeling  with  me  and  that  would  never  do  at  all  so  I  think  the  best  way  to  do 
is  to  write. and  settle  the  matter,  for  Bessie  said  that  she  refuses  to  see  you  at 
all  and  that  she  wants  you  to  be  as  good  as  your  word,  and  settle  with  her 
else  she  will  make  trouble  more  interesting  for  you,  that  she  won't  have  any 
more  fooling,  that  she  wants  some  money  by  next  week,  or  else  she  will  come 
back  to  St.  Thomas  again.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
affair  myself,  I  and  just  tell  what  she  told  me  to  so  you  know  best  what  to 
do.  But  she  wants  money  the  very  worst  way  for  she  got  a  cent  to  her  name 
but  still  she  can  get  all  she  can  eat  just  the  same  and  I  won't  see  her  stuck 
in  no  way;  nor  I  won't  see  her  made  a  fool  of  either  because  she  has  been  a 
good  woman  to  me  and  she  has  got  a  good  home  to  so  that  she  don't  have  to 
go  back  if  she  don't  want  to.     She  can  please  herself  about  that,  but  be  sure 
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and  give  the  poor  girl  what  you  bargained  to  and  let  the  matter  drop  of 
course.  Will  she  is  my  wife  now  and  I  don't  want  any  trouble  made  over 
the  matter  for  I  (your  last  chance)  can  support  her  anyway,  but  still  right  is 
right  and  you  know  that,  so  be  a  man  and  just  as  good  as  your  word  if  you 
can.  Bessie's  done  you  a  good  turn  and  you  know  it  well.  I  think  that  is  all 
this  time,  answer  at  once  and  save  trouble. 

Tour  friend 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Ashwell, 

address  Carsonville, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5  Mich, 
nothing  less  will  do  $25.00. 

Mr.  Hepburn  if  your  business  is  very  important  let  me  know  and  we  will 
meet  you  some  place  but  don't  come  here  anyway. 


EXHIBIT  "C." 

Information  for  Violation  of  Liquor  License  Act. 


County  of  Elgin.     1 

Province  of  Ontario,  Y 

Canada,  J 


The  information  and  complaint  of  W.  R.  Andrews,  License  Inspector 
of  the  Township  of  Bayham,  in  the  said  County  of  Elgin,  taken  this  25th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  Nine  hundred  and  Six, 
before  the  undersigned,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  (Police 
Magistrate)  in  and  for  the  said  County  of  Elgin,  the  said  informant  says 
he  is  informed  and  believed  that  David  Butler  being  the  keeper  of  a  tavern 
situated  in  the  Township  of  Malahide,  County  of  Elgin  on  the  2nd  day  of 
August,  1906,  in  his  said  tavern,  unlawfully  did  allow  disorderly  conduct  in 
his  said  tavern  and  further  that  the  said  David  Butler  was  previously,  to 
wit :  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1906,  at  the  town  of  Aylnier,  County  of  Elgin 
before  Francis  Hunt,  Esq.,  Police  Magistrate  in  and  for  the  County  of 
Elgin,  duly  convicted  of  having  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1906,  at  the  Town- 
ship of  Malahide,  County  of  Elgin,  unlawfully  neglected  during  the  time 
the  bar-room  of  said  tavern  was  and  is  required  to  be  kept  closed  by  Pule 
No.  7  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  East  Elgin  License  Commissioners, 
on  and  after  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day,  to  have  at 
least  the  lower  half  of  the  whole  width  of  the  windows  of  the  said  bar-room 
uncovered  by  blinds,  shutters  or  other  coverings  in  violation  of  regulation 
7  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  License  Commissioners  of  the 
License  District  of  East  Elgin  passed  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1905. 

And  the  informant  says  the  offence  hereinbefore  firstly  charged  against 
the  said  David  Butler  is  his  second  offence  against  the  Liquor  License  Act. 

(Sd.)  W.  R.  Andrews. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned,  at  Aylmer. 

(Sd.)  Francis  Hunt, 

Police   Magistrate. 
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EXHIBIT  "D." 

August  30th,  1906. 

To  WHOM   IT   MAY  CONCERN  : 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  at  6.30  p.m.,  W.  F.  Hepburn  came  to  my 
house  and  about  9.30  p.m.  two  women  came  with  a  horse  and  buggy  and  went 
upstairs  without  my  knowledge.  My  wife  at  this  time  being  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Cleveland.  Hepburn  went  to  bed  with  one  of  these  women  and 
remained  there  until  about  1.00  a.m.  At  that  time  he  took  her  home  and 
returned  about  3.00  a.m.  and  stayed  with  the  other  one. 


EXHIBIT  E. 

Aylmer,  September,  22nd,  1906. 

To  the  Electors  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  County  of  Elgin  : 

Gentlemen, — At  a  recent  convention,  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Reform 
party  of  this  riding,  I  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  Liberal  candidate  to 
contest  this  constituency  in  the  impending  election,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  present  I  have  honestly  and  earnestly  endeavoured  by  fair  and  proper 
means  to  promote  our  common  cause  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  same  to  a 
successful  issue.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  Conservative  interests  have  made  a  gross  and  cowardly  attack  on 
my  moral  character  and  reputation,  and  have  persistently  circulated  slanders 
of  the  vilest  nature  against  me,  I  have  determined  to  ask  my  political  friends 
to  allow  me  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  contest.  A  conspiracy  has  been 
hatched  in  the  Conservative  camp,  whereby  it  was  sought  to  connect  my  name 
with  disorderly  conduct  at  the  hotel  in  Orwell.  A  charge  was  preferred  by 
William  Andrews,  the  Conservative  Liquor  License  Inspector,  before  Police 
Magistrate  Hunt,  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Orwell  hotel  over  a  month 
ago.  The  charge  involved  a  statement  that  two  women  of  bad  character  were 
at  the  house  in  question  all  night,  and  that  I  was  there  also,  and  concerned 
in  an  immoral  way  with  them.  Had  the  charge  been  laid  in  good  faith  by 
the  inspector,  and  promptly  proceeded  with,  I  could  have  established  my  inno- 
cence ;  but  this  would  not  have  suited  the  puipose  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  injure  me,  and  they  have  kept  the  charge  hanging,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  was  powerless,  in  so  far  as  having  it  disposed  of  was  concerned,  during 
all  that  time  the  Conservative  workers  have  industriously  spread  and  circu- 
lated the  story  connected  with  the  charge  throughout  the  riding.  This,  with 
other  base  calumnies,  so  continuously  hawked  around  the  riding,  could  not 
but  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  my  candidature  in  the  present  contest. 
While  I  feel  that  among  my  friends,  and  those  who  know  me,  and  in  fact, 
on  the  part  of  all  fair-minded  men  who  have  a  proper  regard  for  fair  play, 
the  statement  which  I  most  emphatically  make  that  I  am  entirely  innocent 
of  the  charge,  or  of  any  wrong-doing  in  any  way,  will  be  believed,  yet  in 
fairness  to  the  Reform  party,  which  has  always  fought  clean  and  manly 
battles  in  this  respectable  riding,  and  in  justice  to  myself  and  family,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and  step  down  where  I  can  take  the 
proper  steps  to  clear  my  name  and  reputation  from  the  charges  referred  to, 
and  to  convince  the  people  of  East  Elgin  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  conspiracies  that  have  ever  been  con- 
ceived in  a  respectable  community.  I  hope  my  political  friends  will  respect 
and  appreciate  my  motives  in  this  connection. 
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While  I  will,  of  necessity,  suffer  injury,  that  perhaps  may  prove  irrepar- 
able, from  this  base  conspiracy,  still  I  appeal  to  my  political  friends,  and  it 
is  my  strong  personal  request,  not  only  to  continue  their  work  against  my 
opponent,  but  to  re-double  their  activity  along  that  line.  I  further  appeal 
to  every  elector  with  a  spark  of  manhood  in  his  heart,  or  a  particle  of  inde- 
pendence in  his  politics,  to  resent  in  the  most  emphatic  way  these  base  tactics 
by  overwhelmingly  defeating  the  candidate  who  is  contemptible  enough  to 
ejncourage  them.  If  this  be  done  I  feel  assured  that  East  Elgin  will  be 
relieved  for  many  years  to  come  of  this  kind  of  politics,  and  I  can  feel  that, 
even  in  my  defeat,  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  I  will  have  been  able 
to  render  to  the  riding  a  most  invaluable  service. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
have  assisted  me,  and  who  have  loyally  stood  by  me  under  the  shadow,  and 
I  beg  also  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Granville  Haight,  who  has  consented,  upon 
my  urgent  request,  to  accept  the  tender  of  the  executive  of  nomination  as 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  contest,  the  same  vigorous 
and  hearty  support  that  has  been  accorded  to  me,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  his  victory. 

Wm.  E.  HEPBrnx. 


EXHIBIT  "  F." 

Copy  of  circular  as  shown  in  Exhibit  "  E"  published  in  the  St.  Thomas 
Evening  Journal,  September  24th,  1906. 


EXHIBIT  "  G." 

Copy  of  circular  as  shown  in  Exhibit  "  E  "  published  in  the  Avlmer  Express 
September  27th,  1 900. 


EXHIBIT  "H.  ' 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  W.  R.  Andrews, 
License  Inspector  for  the  District  of  East  Elgin,  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  of  Orwell,  a  tavern  license  holder, 
and  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  commission  issued  herein  on  the  5th  day 
in  February,  A.D.  1909. 

I,  Henry  Howard  Crofts,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows: 

(1)  I  did  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1909,  personally  serve 
William  F.  Hepburn,  the  within  named  witness  in  this  action,  with  a  true 
copy  of  the  appointment  and  order  herein  hereto  annexed,  by  delivering  the 
same  to  and  leaving  the  same  with  the  said  William  F.  Hepburn  on  the  day 
last  aforesaid  at  Winnipeg,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  I  did  at  the 
lime  of  such  service  pay  to  him  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  in  legal  tender. 

(2)  To  effect   such    service  I  necessarily   travelled  three   miles. 

Sworn  at  the   City  of  Winnipeg, 
in   the   Province  of  Manitoba,   this        H.  H.  Crofts. 
eighth  dav  of  March,  A.D.  1909. 

G.  H.  Drake, 

Notary  Public  for  Ontario. 
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ONTARIO 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  W.  R.  Andrews, 
License  Inspector  for  the  License  District  of  East  Elgin,  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  of  Orwell,  a  tavern  license 
holder,  and  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  commission  issued  herein  on  the 
5th  day  of  February,  A.D.  1909. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  King, 
defender  of  the  faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

I,  Eudo  Saunders,  the  Commissioner  appointed  in  the  above  Commission, 
by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  under  the  Statute  in 
that  behalf,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  by  the  said  Commission  conferred 
upon  me,  do  hereby  command  and  require  you,  William  F.  Hepburn, 
to  attend  before  me  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1909,  at  the 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Court  House  in  the  City  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  so  from  day  to  day  until  the  enquiry  is  completed,  to  give 
evidence  concerning  the  matters  to  me  referred  in  the  said  Commission. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at  Toronto  this  20th  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine. 

( Sgd . )  E  UDO  S ATJNDEK  S .  (L .  S) . 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  W\  R.  Andrews, 
License  Inspector  for  the  District  of  East  Elgin,  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  of  Orwell,  a  tavern  license  holder, 
and  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  commission  issued  herein  on  the  5th  dav 
of  February,  A.D.  1909. 

I,  Eudo  Saunders,  the  Commissioner  appointed  under  the  above  Com- 
mission, in  pursuance  of  the  powers  by  the  said  Commission  conferred  upon 
me,  do  hereby  appoint  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  March,  A.D.  1909,  at  the 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  Court  House  in  the  City  of 
St.  Thomas,  to  enquire  into  the  matters  to  me  referred  under  the  said  Com- 
mission. Let  all  parties  interested  therein  or  affected  thereby  therefore 
attend  before  me  at  the  said  time  and  place  to  produce  and  give  such  evi- 
dence in  connection  therewith  as  they  may  desire  to  be  heard  by  me. 

Dated  this  twelfth  day  of  February,   A.D.   1909. 

(Sgd.)    Eudo  Saunders, 

Commissioner. 

Poet  Huron,  February  25th,  1909. 

In  the  matter  of  the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  W.  R.  Andrews,  License 
Inspector  for  the  License  District  of  East  Elgin,  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  one  David  Butler,  of  Orwell,  a  tavern  license  holder, 
and  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  commission  issued  herein  on  the  5th 
day  of  February,  A.D.  1909. 

Present:  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Commissioner;  W.  R.  Cameron,  Counsel  for 
Department;  A.  H.   Backus,   Counsel  for  W.  R.   Andrews. 

Anna  Stingeh,  sworn,  says:  I  resided  in  Aylmer  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  and  was  engaged  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  pianos  and  musical  instru- 
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nients  and  in  that  way  had  to  travel  a  good  deal  in  the  country.  I  remember 
making  a  trip  through  Yarmouth  early  in  August  of  1906.  I  remember 
going  to  Wilcox  hotel  at  Yarmouth  Centre.  I  had  there  my  son,  a  boy 
about  15  years  old,  was  with  me.  I  saw  Mrs.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Wilcox  and 
a  woman  called  Mrs.  Gilroy.  I  stayed  there  till  after  tea.  I  started  back 
to  Aylmer.  Mrs.  Gilroj'  was  with  me.  She  was  going  to  her  sister  at 
Aylmer.  I  had  a  livery  rig  from  Aylmer.  Mrs.  Gilrov  was  with  me  in 
the  rig  which  I  got  at  the  livery  stable  of  Pierce,  of  Aylmer.  On  our  way 
we  stopped  at  the  Orwell  hotel,  kept  by  David  Butler.  We  both  got  out 
of  the  rig  and  went  into  the  hotel.  We  went  to  the  sitting-room  upstairs, 
this  would  probably  be  between  7  and  8  o'clock.  Shortly  after  we  arrived 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hepburn  came  into  the  sitting-room,  he  came  out  of  a  bedroom 
off  the  sitting-room,  called  the  northeast  bedroom.  The  lamps  were  lit,  it 
might  have  been  later  than  8  o'clock.  Hepburn  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  I 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Hepburn  before.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Gilroy.  Hepburn  ordered  up  the  drinks,  the  liquor  was  brought  up  in 
glasses  by  Butler,  the  hotel  keeper,  I  knew  Butler.  We  sat  talking  in  the 
sitting-room  for  a  while,  there  was  more  liquor  brought  up.  I  took  two 
drinks  myself,  but  I  don't  know  how  much  the  others  took.  The  liquor  was 
whiskey  and  wine.  Mr.  Hepburn  was  talking  about  his  meetings  for  the 
election,  as  he  was  a  candidate.  He  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  meeting 
the  next  night  and  he  did  not  want  us  to  turn  up  (meaning  myself  and  Mrs. 
Gilroy)  as  he  could  not  speak.  He  said  to  Mrs.  Gilroy  that  if  her  old  man 
would  vote  for  him  she  could  have  anything  she  wanted.  He  also  said  he 
had  a  quantity  of  money  to  spend  on  the  election.  I  don't  remember  the 
amount,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  money,  in  the  thousands.  I  think  by  the  old 
man  he  meant  Mrs.  Gilroy's  father,  whose  name  is  Marshall.  While  we 
were  sitting  in  the  room  Hepburn  grabbed  Mrs.  Gilroy  and  tried  to  drag 
her  into  his  bedroom,  she  resisted,  but  he  took  her  by.  main  force,  he  carried 
her  in.  I  don't  remember  the  conversation.  He  had  made  some  advances 
to  me  before  that,  and  there  was  a  little  trouble  about  it.  I  remained  in  the 
sitting-room  till  about  ten  o'clock  that  niffht.  I  then  told  Butler  to  put  the 
horse  in  the  stable  and  I  would  stay  all  night.  Mrs.  Gilroy  stayed  in  the 
room  with  Hepburn  for  some  time.  She  was  still  there  when  I  went  to  bed 
some  time  after  that.  I  asked  for  a  room  so  that  I  and  my  boy  could  go  to 
bed.  Hepburn  was  pretty  well  loaded  up.  He  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  when  we  got  there.  I  did  not  see  Hepburn  again  after  he  took  Mrs. 
Gilrov  into  his  room  before  I  retired.  I  did  see  him  during  the  night. 
Someone  (I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hepburn)  called  me,  by  a  knock  on  my  door, 
and  proposed  that  I  and  Mrs.  Gilroy  and  he  should  go  up  to  Mr.  Wilcox's 
hotel  to  take  Mrs.  Gilroy  home.  She  was  working  at  Wilcox's  hotel  as  a 
domestic.  I  got  up.  Mr.  Hepburn  was  in  the  sitting-room  with  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy when  I  came  out  of  my  room.  I  occupied  the  southeast  room  in  the 
second  flat,  which  is  the  same  flat  the  sitting-room  is  on.  Mrs.  Gilroy  and 
Hepburn  were  the  only  two  persons  in  the  sitting-room  when  I  got  up.  I 
left  my  boy  in  the  room.  Four  of  us,  Mrs.  Gilroy.  Butler,  Hepburn  and 
myself  got  into  the  rig  and  went  to  Wilcox's  hotel  at  Yarmouth  Centre. 
We  got  there  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hepburn,  on  the  way  up, 
was  talking  about  the  elections  and  again  said  if  Mrs.  Gilroy  would  help 
him  in  the  election  he  would  help  her.  They  were  sound  asieep  when  wo 
got  to  Wilcox's  hotel.  One  of  the  men  rapped  on  the  bedroom  window  on 
the  ground  floor  and  Mr.  Wilcox  opened  the  door.  We  all  got  out  of  the 
rig  and  went  into  the  house.  We  went  through  into  the  bar  room  and  had 
something  to  drink.  I  think  Hepburn  ordered  the  drinks.  I  did  not  see 
Mrs.  Wilcox  that  time.     I  don't  know  whether  we  had  more  than  one  drink. 
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Mrs.  Gilroy  then  went  upstairs  and  I  and  Hepburn  and  Butler  drove  back 
to  Orwell.  I  don't  remember  what  time  we  got  back,  and  I  stayed  there  the 
rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  I  saw  Mr.  Hepburn  as  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  dining-room  just  after  breakfast,  he  said,  "Gee,  I  feel  tough,"  and 
he  went  on  into  the  dining-room.  I  shortly  after  got  my  horse  and  went 
away.      I  have  never  seen  Mr.   Hepburn  since. 

Mr.  Glover  representing  that  he  was  acting  for  Mr.  Hepburn  came  to 
me  and  wanted  me  to  leave  the  country  and  stay  until  after  the  trouble  was 
over.  Mr.  Glover  said  Hepburn  was  afraid  I  would  tell  what  took  place  at 
the  Orwell  hotel.  Glover  said  Hepburn  would  give  me  $100  to  keep  out  of  the 
way.  He  said  I  would  only  be  a  short  time  away,  and  I  said  §100  was  not 
enough.  Glover  said  he  would  give  me  more  if  he  could.  Glover  saw  me 
again  on  the  15th  of  September,  1906.  I  had  the  two  interviews  on  the  same 
day.  I  know  I  went  away  the  following  day  and  that  was  the  16th.  Glover, 
in  the  second  interview,  said  f  100  was  all  Hepburn  would  give  and  it  was  good 
money  for  the  short  time  I  would  have  to  be  away.  I  agreed  to  go  and  the 
$100  was  paid  to  me  in  cash.  I  went  to  Detroit  and  I  have  been  there  ever 
since.  I  had  at  least  one  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Glover  after  [ 
reached  Detroit,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was  all  right  for  me  to  go  back,  but 
he  advised  me  to  stay  away,  that  the  case  had  been  taken  to  a  higher  court. 
There  was  no  prior  arrangement  between  Hepburn  and  myself  or  between 
myself  and  any  other  person  that  we  should  meet  at  or  go  to  the  Orwell 
hotel  that  night.  The  meeting  was  purely  accidental  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. I  went  in  there  because  I  had  been  trying  to  sell  Mr.  Butler  a 
piano. 

To  Mr.  Backus.  It  is  not  true  that  any  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
between  myself  and  any  other  person  whatever  to  entrap  Mr.  Hepburn. 

The  $100  was  the  only  sum  I  received  from  any  source  and  no  further 
money  was  offered  to  me  by  anyone.  I  think  Mrs.  Butler  was  not  at  home 
on  the  night  in  question. 

(Sgd.)     Anna  Stixgek. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  evidence  of  Anna  Stinger 
taken  before  me  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  A.D.  1909. 

E.  Saexders, 

Commissioner. 

Esther  Jane  Wilcox,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Cameron,  says:  I  am 
the  wife  of  John  L.  Wilcox,  who  in  the  summer  of  1906  kept  the  Yarmouth 
Centre  hotel,  near  St.  Thomas.  I  was  living  with  my  husband  in  the  hotel, 
and  we  had  in  our  employ  a  servant  named  Bessie  Gilroy.  I  remember 
hearing  about  the  Orwell  scandal  and  Bessie  Gilroy  was  at  that  time  in  our 
employ.  I  remqmber  Mrs.  Stinger  coming  to  our  house  preceding  the 
trouble.  I  helped  her  put  her  horse  away,  as  my  husband  was  not  then  at 
home.  She  had  tea  for  herself  and  her  boy,  and  after  tea  Bessie  Gilroy 
wanted  to  know  if  she  could  go  to  Aylmer  with  Mrs.  Stinger  to  take  her 
boy  home.  I  gave  her  permission  to  go,  and  she  was  to  get  back  early,  and 
they  left  after  seven  o'clock.  They  went  east  on  the  Talbot  road,  the  road 
to  Orwell.  We  waited  up  until  11  o'clock  for  them,  but  they  did  not  come, 
and  we  went  to  bed.  About  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  someone  rapped  on 
the   window    and    mv    husband    asked    who    it    was    and    the    answer    was, 
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it  is,  "But."  I  got  up  and  lighted  the  lamp,  while  he  was  dressing,  and 
he  let  them  in.  I  did  not  see  them,  but  I  heard  them  talking  and  recognized 
their  voices.  I  heard  Butler,  Mr.  Hepburn,  Mrs.  Stinger  and  Bessie  Gil- 
roy  speak,  they  were  laughing  and  talking.  They  came  in  by  the  back  door 
and  passed  close  to  my  bedroom  door.  1  could  tell  they  were  in  the  bar- 
room. After  a  while  they  all  went  away  except  Bessie  Gilroy  and  she  was 
there  when  I  got  up  the  next  morning.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hepburn,  he  was  in  the  township  council  for  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
used  to  get  his  meals  at  our  house.  I  do  not  remember  any  night  but  the 
one  I  am  speaking  of,  when  Butler  and  the  others  were  there  together.  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  there  alone  several  times  after  that.  I  heard  a  conversation 
between  my  husband  and  Mr.  Hepburn  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
Orwell  scandal.  Hepburn  told  Mr.  Wilcox  there  was  trouble  and  asked  him 
(Wilcox)  if  he  was  subpoenaed  if  he  would  swear  that  Hepburn  was  not 
there  that  night,  but  my  husband  said  he  would  not  do  that  for  his  own 
father,  that  he  would  not  perjure  himself  for  anybody,  he  then  asked  him 
if  he  would  keep  out  of  the  way  if  he  would  bear  his  expenses  and  he  agreed 
to  do  that.  I  saw  him  give  my  husband  money  once.  I  think  it  was  $25, 
and  he  said  he  wanted  him  to  get  Bessie  Gilroy  out  of  the  way  and  to  take 
her  to  the  other  side  and  would  give  him  more  if  necessary.  Bessie  was  at 
our  house  then.  Mr.  Wilcox  first  took  Bessie  up  to  St.  Thomas  for  a  week 
at  a  private  boarding  house  and  I  saw  Hepburn  give  my  husband  $5  to  pay 
for  the  board.  I  heard  Mr.  Wilcox  suggest  some  place  which  Hepburn  did 
not  agree  with,  as  it  was  too  close,  and  he  wanted  her  where  they  could  not 
get  her. 

My  husband  afterwards  went  to  Detroit.  Before  going  to  Detroit 
he  brought  Bessie  to  the  house  and  the  same  night  left  for 
Detroit  with  her.  I  heard  from  my  husband  when  he  was  away, 
he  came  home  the  day  of  the  election  just  after  the  poll  closed. 
The  trial  of  Butler  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house  was  also  over.  I 
saw  Mr.  Hepburn  after  that  several  times.  I  remember  Hepburn  coming 
one  night  to  get  my  husband  to  go  with  him  to  see  Mr.  Brower,  the  member 
for  the  Local  House.  It  was  reported  that  a  charge  of  perjury  was  to  be 
brought  against  Hepburn,  and  he  wanted  my  husband  to  help  him  and  to 
use  his  influence  to  prevent  it.  This  discussion  took  place  between  my 
husband  and  Mr.  Hepburn  in  my  presence  and  they  left  together  that  night 
and  came  back  together,  the  same  night  about  midnight  and  I  got  a  lunch 
for  Mr.  Hepburn.  I  heard  the  discussion,  and  they  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Mr.  Brower's  house,  they  said  Mr.  Brower  was  in  bed,  but  his  son 
got  up  and  opened  the  door  and  they  went  in  and  saw  Mr.  Brower. 

(Sgd.)     Esther  Jane  Wilcox. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  evidence  of  Esther  Jane 
Wilcox  (sometimes  spelled  Willcox)  taken  before  me  on  the  25th  day  of 
February,  A.D.  1909. 

E.  Saunders, 

Commissioner. 

John  L.  Wilcox,  sworn,  says:  I  was  keeping  hotel  at  Yarmouth  Centre 
in  the  summer  of  1906.  I  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Stinger  at  her  hotel,  about 
the  first  day  of  August,  1906.  I  leturned  from  St.  Thomas  that  day  and 
saw  her  there,  her  horse  was  in  the  barn.  She  stayed  at  the  house  to  tea 
and  she  and  Bessie  Gilroy  went  away  together  about  T  o'clock  that  evening. 
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Mrs.  Stinger's  boy  was  with  them.     I  got  the  horse  ready  for  them,  but  I 
did  not  see  them  drive  away.    I  asked  my  wife  why  she  let  Bessie  go?    They 
got  back  about  2  o'clock  the  next  morning.     Someone  knocked  at  the  window 
and  called  out  "Jack,"  I  asked  who  was  there,  the  answer  was,  "But."     I 
got  up  and  let  them  in  at  the  back  door.     There  were  four  persons,  Dayid 
Butler,  W.  F.  Hepburn,  Mrs.  Stinger,  and  Bessie  Gilroy,  they  all  came  in, 
I  noticed  that  Butler  was  not  properly  dressed,  he  had  on  a  pair  of  slippers, 
a  night  shirt,  and  a  coat  over  it.     They  came  into  the  bar  and  each  of  them 
had  a  drink.     Bessie  went  upstairs  to  bed,  the  other  three  had  another  drink 
and  left.     I  heard  them  drive  out  of  the  yard.    I  saw  Mr.  Hepburn  a  number 
of  times  after  that  at  my  house.     Hepburn  was  afraid  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble  arising  out  of  the  report  as  to  what  had  been  going  on  at  the  Orwell 
House  the  night  they  all  came  to  my  house.     He  wanted  me,  if  trouble  did 
arise,  to  swear  he  was  not  there  that  night,  I  refused  to  do  that,  but  I  agreed 
I  would  go  away,  and  I  went  away.     Hepburn  gave  me  $25,  and  I  went 
to  Detroit.     I  stayed  about  two  weeks  and  returned.     I  saw  Hepburn  after 
I  came  back,  there  was  more  trouble,  Hepburn  told  me  they  were  going  on 
with   the   prosecution,    and   he  wanted  me  to  go  away  again,   and   said    he 
would  meet  me  in  St.  Thomas  the  next  dav.     In  the  meantime  we  had  Bessie 
Gilroy  hidden  in  St.  Thomas.     Hepburn  told  me  to  get  her  where  they  would 
not  find  her,  and  I  took  her  to  St.  Thomas.      Hepburn  paid  me  $5  for  a 
week's  board  in  St.  Thomas.     I  cannot  say  just  what  date  it  was  that  Hep- 
burn proposed  that  Bessie  Gilroy  should  go  away.     I  proposed  to  take  her  to 
Snider,  but  he  thought  it  was  too  close,  and  after  talking  I  agreed  to  take  her 
to  Detroit.     I  got  her  at  St.  Thomas  and  took  her  first  to  the  house  and  that 
night  left  for  Detroit,  but  we  had    some    trouble    at    the   border    with    the 
emigration  officers  and  she  had  to  return  to  St.   Thomas.      I  don't  recollect 
seeing  her  since.     Hepburn  paid  me  $25  the  first  time  I  went  away,  $15  the 
second  time,  and  he  also  gave  me  a  cheque  on  account  of  the  expenses  I  was 
put  to  in  connection  with   this   matter.     The  cheque  has  never   been  paid. 
I  produce  the  cheque,  which  the  bank  refused  to  pay.     The  cheque   is  for 
$20  on  the  Dominion  Bank,  St.  Thomas,  dated  September  3rd,  1906  (cheque 
put  in  marked  exhibit  "A").     The  words  "cash  advanced,"  which  appears 
on  the  cheque  were  written  by  Mr.  Hepburn.     I  told  Hepburn  I  had  spent 
certain  moneys  in  connection  with  being  away  as  he  wished,    and  he  gave 
me  this  cheque  to  repay  me.     I  never  advanced  any  cash  to  Mr.  Hepburn. 
The  second  time  I  went  to  Detroit  I  was  there  about  a  week  and  a  half  and 
came  back  election  night.     I  saw  Mr.  Hepburn  after  I  got  back.     I  had  a 
telephone   conversation    with    lawyer   Stevens,    of   Aylmer,    while    I   was   in 
Detroit  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel.     I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  safe  to  come  back, 
and  he  said  no,  not  for  two  or  three  days.     The  reason  I  phoned  Stevens  was 
that  I  knew  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Hepburn's.     After  J  got  back  I  saw 
Mr.  Hepburn  at  my  house  once.     I  was  asking  him  for  more  money,  which 
he  agreed  to  give  me.     He  made  an  appointment  to  pay  me  and  to  come  to 
my  house  for  that  purpose,  this  money  I  claimed  was  for  expenses  while  I 
was  away,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  amount  was.     I  afterwards 
drove  to  his  house,  but  he  was  not  at  home.     I  then  went  to  Charlie  Wiener's 
hotel  on  the  gravel  road  and  found  him  there,  he  was  shooting  craps.      I 
called  him  on  one  side  and  asked  him  if  he  could  let  me  have  some  money, 
but  he  said  he  had  none,  he  said  that  other  people  wanted  money  and  pulled 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  me.     I  read  it  and  asked  him  to 
let  me  take  it  home  and  show  it  to  my  wife,  he  consented  to  that  and  I  still 
have  the  letter,  which  I  now  produce  (marked  Exhibit  "B").     Hepburn  told 
me  that  this  letter  was  from  Bessie,  meaning  Bessie  Gilroy.     After  I  came 
back  from  Detroit,  after  Butler's  trial,  Hepburn  came  to  my  house  one  night 
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about  nine  o'clock  and  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  see  Mr.  Brower,  he  said 
he  was  afraid  he  would  get  into  trouble  about  a  charge  of  perjury  in  con- 
nection with  the  Butler  trial  and  he  wanted  me  to  use  any  influence  I  had 
with  Mr.  Brower  to  have  the  proceedings  stopped,  and  I  went  with  him  to 
Brower's,  when  we  got  there  Mr.  Brower's  son  called  for  his  father  and 
there  was  a  conversation.  There  were  present  Mr.  Brower,  M.PP. ;  Mr. 
Brower's  son,  George;  Mr.  Hepburn  and  myself,  I  was  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, but  a  part  of  the  time  was  talking  to  George  Brower,  but  I  heard 
Hepburn  appeal  to  Mr.  Brower  for  assistance  in  the  case,  and  Mr.  Browei 
said  he  would  aid  him  if  it  laid  in  his  power,  and  I  heard  something  said 
by  Hepburn  to  Mr.  Brower  as  to  what  actually  took  place  at  the  Orwell 
hotel  on  the  night  of  the  offence  with  which  Butler  was  charged,  it  wa- 
in regard  to  the  evidence  which  Hepburn  gave  in  reference  to  what  took 
place  on  that  particular  night.  I  cannot  remember  the  details  of  the  con- 
versation. I  should  think  we  were  talking  at  least  an  hour  at  Mr.  Brower'f 
house. 

After  we  left  Brower's  we  returned  to  my  hotel  and  Hepburn  had  a 
lunch,  and  afterwards  went  away.  I  heard  him  talk  over  the  matter  with 
my  wife  while  he  was  taking  his  lunch. 

To  Mr.  Backus  :  Hepburn  and  Bessie  Gilroy  had  met  each  other  at 
my  hotel  several  times  before  the  night  she  and  Mrs.  Stinger  went  to  Orwell, 
and  I  should  say  they  were  well  acquainted.  Hepburn  told  me  several  times 
that  he  intended  to  send  Bessie  Gilroy  money.  I  understand  this  money 
was  to  pay  her  expenses  while  she  was  away. 

(Sgd.)    John  L.  Wilcox. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  evidence  of  John  L.  "Wil- 
cox taken  before  me  the  25th  day  of  February,  A.D.  1909. 

E.  Saunders, 

Commissioner. 
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